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[LORD DUCIE,” CRIED IvA, * won’T You RECONSIDER THINGS? I LOVE GEBDA 4S MY OWN LIFE!”’] 


IVAS QUEST. 


omnis 


CHAPTER XI. 


I nave always maintained, and I always 
shall, that a thoroughly bad woman must be 
clever. I advance this theory in all good 
faith ; not in the least to assail my talented 
sisters with the accusation of being “ bad,” 
but in the ee of a plea of comfort for those 
placid, humdrum women the world calls 
stupid. 

Search history through for the story of the 
past, read the newspapers for the annals of 
to-day, look round your acquaintances for 
individual cases, and you will find, not that a 
clever woman—Heaven forbid !—is generally 
& wicked one, but that female sinners of 
notoriety in all time and all countries have 
invariably possessed their full share of brains. 

My Lady Dueie, neé Julia Barton, was a 
very clever woman; but ere you have read 
much further in her story you will confess, I 
think, that she was a very bad one. She had 
her own ends to gain; she considered her 
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fellow-creatures as the means by which to 
gain them, as so many pieees of carved ivory 
on a chess-board for her to move and dispose 
of as best pleased her. 

She knew as well as though she had been 
in Iva’s confidence what would come of that 
long téte-d-téte ; she was as certain as though 
she had heard the proposal and Gerda’s 
answer that her stepdaughter would enter 
Pierrepoint Hall a fiancée. 

She was quick of preception. One glance at 
Mr. Ducie’s face as he looked at Gerda, one 
note of the girl's wistful tone as she spoke to 
him, and my lady knew these two were lovers. 
She went to-her own room early that first 
night of Iva’s visit. She saw the danger ad- 
vancing, and she meant to avert it. 

“Never!” she muttered, beneath her 
clenched teeth. ‘‘ Not if I die to prevent it ; 
I will never see this outcast child the wife of 
Iva Dacie! Sheshall never have a true claim 
to the name she has borne so long. He is 
young and foolish; but I fancy he has his 
pride. I don’t fancy he would relish the 
burden of shame Gerda must bring as her 





dower. However, I don’t mean to let him be 





















tried ; I must devise means to stop the en- 
gagement. First, this quiet family party 
must be broken up. I can't turn Mr. Ducie 
from the house ; but I can manage so that he 
snall not see much of Gerda. 

‘He is sure to propose to her—has come 
down most likely on purpose. Well, I will 
give him time, place, and opportunity. She 
is a minor; it will be nearly three years 
before she can marry without my husband's 
consent, and I shall take care that is not forth- 
coming.” 

She wrote the invitations for the dinner 
party, alluding to Mr. Ducie’s sudden arrival 
as an apology for such short notice. She 
took care to invite only such people as deemed 
it an honour to dine at the Chase. These 
were not likely to refuse her. 

She had finished all her notes before she 
dreamed of going to bed. It was past mid- 
night when she rang for her maid, and yet 
she was in her place the next morning at 
breakfast, fresh and smiling as ever. 

She herself made the proposal for the 
cousins to walk to Pierrepoint, knowing per- 










fectly well what would come of it. 
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“ They make a handsome couple.” 

It was Lord Ducie who spoke. He had 
joined his wife in her own sitting-room, and 
stood looking over her shoulder at the forms 
of Iva and Gerda, as they slowly disappeared 
from sight. 

i Very.” 

‘* I have been thinking,” he said, slowly, in 
the tone of a man not wont to originate an 
idea, ‘‘ what a capital thing it would be if 
they were to take a fancy to each other!” 

**I don’t agree with you.” 

‘* Think, Gerda would be safe from all dis- 
covery. She would havea true right to her 
name at last.” 

** Whoever marries Gerda,” said my lady, 
dryly, ‘“‘ ought to know the truth. Imeommon 
justice you could not deceive him abeut the 
truth?” 

Lord Ducie looked uneasy. 

‘A stranger, yes; but Iva-——” 

‘<Iva, of all-others, shoulddknow it.” 

“Why?” 

‘*Heisa Ducie. He hasalltheexagcerated 
pride-of birth which mafiks:them, and he may 
one day be a peer of England” 

“That was my reason feravishing it. I 
I should like to think my chil@tha@s.-chanee 
of ‘the tithe that ought to Shave ikeen ther 
mother's.”” 

“Yon cou/d not let him magzyther without 
telling. Ah! it would be a frand.”’ 


,” then more @heerfully; “bunt | nj 


Perhaps 
he weuld«stand the test.” 
‘* Ghali Ltell you whatshewoulddo ? Shake 
oT tredust of Netherton fromihis feet, leave 
Gerda without a wertlef -pity or farewell, and 


publish fur and witle the disgrace 
es 
“ - oe so*base.”” - i 
* Think is provocation. is grand. 
futher was expelled from: -very-name | 


forbidden werd, just formaprrying a trades-* 
inan's daughter. It isseasy tosseehe worships. 
Ralph Ducie's memory. ‘Thistkof the: 

it would be for the treatment shown his 
gramdfather to noise the stery .of ‘s 
bicth abroad.” ’ 

2 don't believe he's capalile.cf auch mean-. 
ness. E 

Myllady shragged ‘her shoul@ers. 

* Besides, there world have teibe. marriage 
setthementsand such things. I tell you, Ber- 
trum, the trathsaust come ont.” 

“And then I @higk hewould bettrne -to, 
her.”’ 

‘ Bat thestory would get whispered: abroad. 
Think of the misery to her if she learned 
tue dower of shame she had bronght:her*hus- 
baud! Iva Ducie.#s too rich not to become.a., 
man of mark. He is sure to be-popiler in: 
sosioty. People will busy themselves with his 
wife's history, and then - 

There was enough of truth in what she said 
to trouble Bertram Ducie. He knew there 
were men—true and honourable, too, generous 
uuduiiectionate—who even if they had loved 
Gerda passionately would not for the sake of 
that blot upon ber birth make her their wife 
waa the mother of their children. Brom his 
pride of birth—irom the very qualities he in- 
nerited from his ancestors—it.was more than 
probable Iva was one of these. Better far 
Gerds married,a man of _less.renowned des- 
cent, &@ man without that strong ancestral 
pride, which seemed the heritage of the 
Ducies. 

Bertram could have told his story to a 
stranger and left hia free to choose, knowing 
that if he gave up the idea of wedding Gerda 
he and she could be kept fram ali, even the 
most. casual, meetings. But he had accepted 
Iva.asea kinsman. Jf he told him the secret 
of his life, and the young man rejected 
Gerda’s hand, and, in consequence, isolate 
himself from all intersourse with Netherton, 
fifty tongues would be.eager to know the rea- 
son. 

Nay, more, there was.a humiliation about 
telling the story of his past to Iva Ducie:he 
could not feel in confiding it to.a stranger. 
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family feud, and of the curse pronouneed by 
Ralph. 

It was not pleasant to confess how it had 
been fulfilled; how he, Bertram Ducie, had 
married a woman unworthy even to enter the 
presence of the honest, true- hearted girlfor 
whom Ralph had given up home, friends, and 
country. 

‘‘T believe you are right, Julia,” said my 
lord, at last, speaking very slowly. “I have 
thought it all over, and I do not think it 
would do for Gerda to marry Iva Ducie.” 

‘* It would lead to her certain misery.” 

“ Bat I wish he had not-come here—he is 
such a noble féllow. I hope the child won't 
have lost his heart to him.”’ 

“Tf she has she must get it-back.again, The 
attachment can’t be very serious, consideri 
how little she has. seen of him.” 

“They were a good deal together at the 
Hall.” 2 

“Bah! you were not away.amonth—it can’ 
be nothing more than a passing fancy. Still, | 
I wish he not come here.” i 

“IT cant send him away, Julia, my own 
kinsman and ull— it’s impossible.” 


“* And awhat.am ‘Ito do-it -he-stays on and | 
on, and willmake loveto Gerda?” : 
My sher head. 4 
“He -to-work differently. Unless 1 
am much mistaken he will come.to-you to- 
end boldly propasetiimee!f as yourson- 


. 


in- hae 
«Fulim t” 
“JT am sosnreof itthat I wenld.advise you 
to consider geriously what answer you will, 


give*thim:”’. Says 

‘Lord Duasie-groamedl. 

“ It must be ‘ No;’ leuppese. I:shan't like 
saying it, bat ome it: 


is the only course. 8 happiness.” 
“Of conrseitiis.” , 
“<T wishil conld*hedllor sometiting—it will+ 
a wretched imtercopmse for usihoth.” ; 
“Ldowethink co” 
““Hie will press me “for reasons, agk= 
hjections. What im the world can 
him?” 


Were she ell she deems herself I might 
resent ther haughty scorn, as itis, poor ehild ; 
I«can only pity her, kmowiag my Wirth is 
honest and free from spot; while she,»poor 
child! in spite.of her boasts of the Ducie 

ur, has no right to claim kindred wiih 
any one of her so-called ancestors.” 

‘I think you are an angel,’ said Lord 
Ducie, -pressing the beautifal women to his. 
heart, and only remembering her -faseinetion 
and the patience with which she bore the 
petulance of -his waywerd child. 

“I only want to please you.”’ 

“ Well, I am prepared for Iva Ducie now. 
After all, Julia, it may be a mistake, and he; 
have-only a cousinly interest in Gerda.” 

““Tdonbt it.” 

«Well, I shall beifirm:” 

“You had better decline his visits for the 
present. “You know-welhave:settled the mar- 


riage:is impossible, and do not want your 
chiid-to have ‘onsedhdnghvennt.” 
‘“@eaven forbid!” 


“When Gerda is«a ‘happy ‘wife you and I 
@hall be proud to welcome Iva'Ducie tothe 
“Chase ; but while Gerda _— <a 
“we ee the pleasure of his visits.” 

“T val iin.” d 

‘And remember, Bertram, all this must 
come Grom gou. It would never do for my 
name ‘to transpixe. I.am only Gerda’s step- 
mother, amd paar one Napseraeme  E 
“ iP - ieensiie, ganar shih, 


> onmeitil.”” 


Dhere will be: riumity for bi 
see salone #ijhate. several 
‘ dinneg,, 
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There is only ope thing 
object on the greund.cf relationship.” : 

Lord Dacie started. The idea would never 
have occurred to him, but he saw at once how 
convenient it was. Hig objections would now 
seem only for his daughter’s sake—no time, 
no waiting, could be.supposed to lessenthem, } 
and if he sent Iva away, and consented to 
Gerda’s marrying someone else next month 
he should not have to eat his words,and.could 
not be accused of inconsistency. 

“ Julia, yeu are. a wonderfal woman.” 

She smiled a little sadly. 

‘Hf only you would nnderstand me, Bertzam, - 
and know I am as.anxious as yourself.to do 
the best for Gerda and to. keep your secret.” 

‘+ Lam sure you.are.”’ 

“T am.sure to be:mistrusted.and blamed in 
this matter,” she said, slowly. ‘‘ You-will be, 
told your refusal:is due to. my influence, that 
I am jealous of my step-daughter, and-will- 
not let her-mekea,grand match. Dut, Ber- 
‘tram, if you understand my motives, and 
appreciate them, I cam .bear all elee, even 
Gerda’s taunts.” 

“She cannot be-rude to you; she would) 
not surely dare!” q 

“‘ She is never tired. of reminding me I was 
not worthy to marry Lord.Dacie of Nether- 
ton. She brings.it home,to.mea.dozen times. 
a day I have no Jong line of aneestors like- 





Iva, of course, knew.the history of the famous 


“Tell him Gerdacisitoo-young-to lmow her 





in. | a. and ‘the-glerious beauty 
1 iid-not‘failiiniime to:impress a man 
of artistic 


“tastes. 

It was an unequal conflict. The wife had 
opportunities denied to the daughter. 

Julia serrounded Lord Ducie with the ease- 
ful calm his somewhat indolent nature loved. 
Save thatrene evening when.she solved the 
mystery of the locket she never made a 
“scene.” Complaints and reproaches never 
came from her. With infinite tact she had 
managed that all the reproaches, all the 
bitterness which grew out of her intercourse 
with her.step-child.should be brought forward 
by Gerda. : 

She had. full many a long,hour alone with 
her husband. She did not entertain him with 
stories of squabbles. She sang to him, drove 
with him, made plans for the gardener to carry 
out, filled his life with new interests, and 
never reminded him of anything unpleasant 
save in the .oue.interview recorded when she 
fairly lost .her temper. But that one false 
step was forgotten in her habitual pleasant- 
ness. 


Gerda,.on the contrary, poor child! had to 
scheme for days ‘together sometimes before 
she got a.half-hour alone with her father; 
and then, instead of: amusing him.as Lady 
Ducie did, instead of ministering to his ~ 


time that seemed so long ago she began at 





her. Peor child!.she little knows-the truth.) 


once on the subject of her own wrongs until 
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ied Ducie, much-as-he loved her grew posi- 
tively to dread a téte-d-tele with Gerda, 


My lady having won her point did not re- | 
vert to it; she took her husband into the | 
g ounds, where they inspected the improve- | 


ments going on there. 

After Innch they.drove.into Netherton and 
made some purchases, paid a cali at the 
Rectory, and got home only in time to dress 
to receive their guests. 

** You will remember ?”’ was her only allu- 
sion to the morning’s conversation. ‘' For all 
onr sakes you must be:firm.” 

‘I shall remember;” and then he kissed 
her and went off to his dressing-room and 
began.his toilet. 

Somehow, as he brushed his hair, he 
thought Jess of the dead love who slept so 
peacefully inthe remote French village, and 
more and more of the beautiful vision in the 
next room who bere his. name.and.loved him. 

Alas! to be faithfal tothe dead is not in 
man's nature, specially to.the.dead: who loved 
them and wereitheirs. A mamn.replaces the 
wife who was.devoted to hima before his hat- 
band turns rusty. If he .mourns his life 
throngh for a woman it is for one who 
would none of. him, who never bore his name, 
and whom, just.forher reiection, he endowed 
with manifold virtues ; or else the girl who 
wore his wedding-ring and left him before her 
hear: hadrawoke to love him, who buried her 
romance—aye, and her best affections, too—on 
the day she became his wife. 

Lord Ducie was as constant as most men— 
more so than the majority. He had mourned 
the dead Gerda truly for long years, and 
devoted himselfto his child. Now, for that 
child's suke, he had married again a wife 
whom when he wed her he neither loved nor 
respected; bnt she was beautiful, clever, and 
unscrupulons, and now she had somehow 
found her way into his heart—that was all. 

He welcomed his guests with ready hos- 
pitality, and if he avoided meeting his 
daughter's eyes no one suspected it. The 
dinner was ® great success; twelve is a 
pleasant number, large enongh for the conver- 
sation to branch off into téte-d-tétes. 

My. lady ‘found Iva Dulcie a very dull 
cavalier, so perhaps it was natural she should 
talk to Mr. Ward, who was on ‘her other: side. 
Iva was. quite willing, since this plan left him 
free to feast his eyes on Gerda, but some in- 
stinct made him listen a little carefully to 
the remarks of .his hostess.and the lawyer. 

From what Sir James told him he had 
fancied these two were great friends and 
allies, bat.in a veryfew minutes he decided 
the Baronet was.mistaken, and.the only bond 
between them.that of kindred tastes. They 
had planged into a scientific disonssion, and 
from the sparkle of my lady’s eye he could 
judge how it interested her, 

She remembered his existence when they 
had got.to the sweeta. 

“Mr, Ward is the only scientific man I 
a met ut Netherton, so I fear I monopolise 

im.” 

“Do your tastes.run.in that direction? ” 

“Not mine,” involuntarily her voice took 
® lower key; ‘but I have an only brother 
who.is perfectly mad on.the subject of science. 
He has utmost ruined himself by making ex- 
periments, and Iam always trying to pick up 
crumbs of scientific news.to send him.” 

It was the first allusion he had heard to 
her past. 

* Does he live. abroad ?”’ 

‘Oh. not He is buried in.an.ebscure York- 
shire village. Heisabont as poor asa church 
morse. liever any of hissideas brought in « 
littlomoney he would come to London and 
try if'any one would test his.discoveries.”’ 

He almost liked her at that moment, she 
seemed so fond.of her brother. 

“I hear Lar | Ducie thinks.of spending next 
Spring in London, surely——” 

“My chusband is generosity itself, but I 
could net.ask him to.have Peter for a guest. 
We might be blowa.up in.our beds, or have the 
house burat down vy his experiments, Then 








he is proud, and, of course, we could not have 
him hecaase of Gerda.” 

Mr. Ward was talking to that young lady 
just then, and as.oy lady lowered her voice 
Gerda didn't catch the sound.of her name. 

“I donit fancy my cousin would take 
warmly to science, but Iam sure she would 
receive any relation of yours kindly.” 

Lady Ducie sighed. 

“It wouldn’t:do. Yon.see Peter is not. what 
you call an old man, and Gerda is grown up. 
People would declare I was trying to win my 
husband's.heiress to repair my brother's for- 
tunes ; they would.be quite capable of it. You 
dou’t know the hard things said of a step- 
mother.” 

“But if Gerda——” 

She interrupted him. 

‘Peter never looked at a young lady in his 
life ; but you know, really, he.is no relation to 
Gerda, and. her father is-so particular.” 

‘Iva wondered whether he had been allowed 
to monopolise Gerda the whole of that.autimn 
day on account of his cousin’s wife. Somehow 
ho did not like the idea. 

“ Yon see I look on you quite as one of the 
family,” said my lady, as she gave the signal 
to: leave the table, “Ihave no idea the exact 
degree of relationship between you and Gerda, 
but I know you are a kind of cousin, and 
cousins are just like brothers and sisters,” 

She spoke with the utmost good-humour, 
and moved away with a smile, but her words 
rang disagreeably in Iva's ear. He did not 
like the idea of being regarded as Gerda's 
brother ; otherwise his views of Lady Ducie 
had somewhat softened. She was evidently 
kindly disposed towards Gerda, and fond of 
her own family. In the morning he had been 
ready to denounce her as heartless; he began 
to think he had.gone too far. 

Dinner lagged fearfully. Iva never cared 
for wine, but on this occasion he was the last 
to leave the table, for he wanted to whisper a 
word in his host's ear. 

‘*Can I spaak to you alone, Lord Ducie, for 
a few minutes to-night?” 

“To-night?” said my Lord, inguiringly. 
‘* Won't to-morrow do? It's-getting late.” 

Indeed it was. Many of the guests retired 
after just showing themselves in the drawing- 
room. Asa rale Netherton kept early hours, 
and if was dissipation to return even from 
the Chase much after ten o'clock. 

“TI should prefer to-night,’ said Iva, 
quietly. ‘“ Indeed, my business is important, 
Lord Ducie, and I will not keep you hulf-an- 
hour.”’ 

‘+ We shall not be disturbed,’’ said the Peer, 
drawing his chair closer to the fire, ‘I am 
listening.”’ 

It was not what Iva had wished; s»mehow 
it wentagainst-his ideas of fitness to mention 
his love for Gerda there with the dessert yet 
on the table, the fumes of wine, the odour of 
eating yet in the air, as must be to some 
extent when a ceremonious dinner of eleven 
courses has been served and eaten. There 
was a wantof privacy, a lack of decorum in 
telling his story there when the door stood 
open, and servants were constantly passing to 
and fro. Perhaps Lord Ducie guessed his 
feelings, end thought the interview would be 
shorter if they had it then. 

“I think you can guess my wishes, Lord 
Ducie,’’ began Iva, simply. 

‘Pardon me, but I would prefer you should 
tell me them. I never guessed anything in 
my life. It has been a great pleasure to me 
to see yon here, to feel the old family feud 
was at an-end, and if there is any service in 
my power be assured I will render it you with 
pleasure. There is nothing you could ask of 
your own father which Iwill not do for you 
if only I have the ability.” 

There was an earnestness in his voice Iva 
could not mistrust. He shook the offered 
hand vecy warmly before he sat down again, 
and with one bold effort plunged into his 
errand. 

‘IT love your daughter dearly, my lord. I 
can give her a home worthy Miss Ducie of 





Netherton, and I want your consent to our 
early marriage.” 

Lord Ducie recognised his wife’s wisdom. 
She had foretold this scene exactly. She was 
right; no other plea than the one she had 
suggested would have availed him. 

‘*T am very sorry to hear it.’’ 

Iva started. Doubtful as he had been of 
ultimate success, he had never expected the 
peer would dismiss his suit at once. He had 
expected Lord Ducie to demur on the scoro of 
Gerda’s youth, request time to think over his 
decision, and then only on the morrow (after 
due consultation with his wife in obedience to 
her demands) give a point-blank refusal. 

‘‘My grandfather left me ample wealth,” 
went on Iva, quickly. ‘There is a sum of 
fifty thousand pounds left in the hands of 
trustees for the purchase of an estate, and my 
private income is five thousand a-year; 
besides this I have a goodly balance at my 
bankers. I think Gerda would have a home 
equal to that she has hitherto enjoyed. In 
point of birth I am her equal, and all that 
devoted love could do to make her happy will 
be done, Lord Ducie. You will surely let me 
hope?” 

Bertram shook his-head. He had promised 
his wife to be firm, and he meant to keep his 
word. Was it not for Gerda’s own sake? 

‘‘T am very sorry, Iva. Had I dreamed 
such a result of your intercourse with my 
daughter probable I would never have 
welcomed you here.” 

“The mischief was done before, Lord 
Ducie. Had I only been able to stay at 
Netherton in the summer until you came 
home I should have preferred my request 
then.” 

“Ttis absurd! You can hardly have seen 
the child ! ” 

‘*‘My mind is quite made up; and I need 
not remind you the Ducies are not given te 
change !”’ 

‘‘ You will have to change in this case. My 
daughter can never be your wife.” 

«« What is your objection to me?”’ 

‘“‘ Solely your birth.” 

“My birth?”? mugh mystified. ‘ Surely 
you cannot be rejecting me beeause fifty years 
ago my grandfather married against the wishes 
of his family?” 

‘I will make myself plainer. You aro a 
Ducie.”’ 

“Well.” 

‘‘ And I totally disapprove of the marriage of 
near relations—this is my only objection, 1 
like you much. ‘The position you offer is all 
I desire for my child, but Gerda shall never, 
with my consent, wed anyone.of kin to her,” 

“‘ But think what the connection is! I doubt 
if we are as near to each other as third 
consins.”’ 

‘Were you fourth my answer would be the 
same. Iam very sorry this should have hap- 
pened.” ‘ ; 

“‘ Lord Dusie, you can’t mean you will sacri- 
fice the happiness of two lives to a mere 
fancy ?’’ 

‘‘T mean that you shall not marry my 
daughter!” . : 

Iva lost his temper. He could not help it. 
His antagonist’s objection seemed to him so 
«#bsurd, 

“‘ Your power over Gerda is but a short one. 
In less than three years she will be her own 
moistress, free to marry whom she will.” 

She was free then had he only known it. 

“Granted; but for that interval she is 
under my control. It will be hard, indeed, if, 
with her beauty, I do not find a suitable 
husband for her ere she reaches the age of 
twenty-one!” . 

“You would force her to marry >, oe 
her wishes? Surely you could not 80 
cruel ? ” . 

A strange, poined. anxious look covered the 
peer’s face. spoke in a different tone. 

“It is no use for us to quarrel. I like you 
too wellfor that. You are a gentleman anda 
Ducie; as such I trust you. I should never 
force a husband on Gerda against her will 
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but I have the strongest possible wish to see 
Gerda married. I am not likely to live to old 
age, and I want to leave my daughter in a 
husband's care.” 

«Then why not let mo marry her?” 

“For the reason I have given. Gerda will 
be singularly alone when I die, and so I hope 
she will overcome any passing fancy for you, 
and marry a man to whom I can give her con- 
fidently.” 

“I suppose,” said Iva, bitterly, “ Lady 
Ducie is the person to make you anxious 
about Gerda’s fature ? She does not care for 
the presence of a beautiful stepdaughter in her 
house ?”’ 

“You wrong my wife cruelly. Before I 
ever saw her—before I ‘ever dreamed of 
marrying again—my dearest wish was to see 
Gerda settled!” 

“Lord Ducie, won't you reconsider things? 
I lové her as my own life. Failing you, Iam 
the only relative. I will guard her jealously 
from every shadow of sorrow—I will make 
lier happiness my one aim, if only you will 
give me Gerda !”’ 

“T cannot.” 

Tva rose. 

“T warn you,” he said, solemnly. ‘I shall 
never give her up! You may defer our hap- 
piness, you cannot take her from me. The 
day after she is of age Gerda will be my 
wife!” 

“*T doubt it.”’ 

“T shall leave the Chase to-morrow. Under 
existing circumstances you will hardly care 
for my society. Sir James Pierrepoint was 
my grandfather’s friend and comrade.~ I 
doubt not I shall get a welcome at the 
Hall.” 

“Tam sorry to lose your company, but I 
think it the wisest course. If you remain at 
the Hall, Gerda must not go to her friends 
during your visit!” 

Iva’s eyes flashed. 

“Do you mean we are to have no inter- 
course at all—that we are not to meet ?”’ 

“T do. After you leave this house to. 
morrow you will never see my daughter with 
my consent so long as*you both remain free. 
Any correspondence, it is only fair to tell you, 
will be interrupted. I have a right to insist 
that my child has a fair chance of forgetting 
you.” 

‘‘ She will never forget me, or I her.”’ 

‘‘ We shall see.” 

Iva rose, and left the room without another 
word, 

He could not have talked on indifferent 
subjects ; his heart was too full. He had been 
anxious as to Lord Ducie’s decision, but he 
had never expected such a one asthis. He 
liad been prepared to recognise all obstacles 
to his happiness as Lady Ducie’s work, but 
it was hard to do so now. 

- Lord Ducie seemed to have decided for him- 
self, to have one foolish crotchet, to which 
ie was unhesitatingly sacrificing the happi- 
ness of his only child. 

One glance in the drawing-room, but it was 
deserted. 





CHAPTER XII. 

Tva went upstairs to his own chamber, locked 
the door, and paced up and down, trying vainly 
to decide on some course of action. 

He was young, and he was very much in 
love, but his judgment was clear and his 
reasoning powers; good he could 3ee all the 
difficulties of the case as plainly as though he 
had been an uninterested party. 

He had perfect faith in Gerda’s love, he felt 
certain she would never of her own free will 
forsake him, but yet he shuddered to think of 
the life that might be hers before her twenty- 
first birthday. 

Lord Ducie had admitted his desire was for 
her to marry ; he had said as much plainly. 

Iva could fancy the persecution to which 
the poor girl would be subjected, the cruel 
taunts, the daily unkindnesses. It wanted 
nearly three years to the time when they 
could set Lord Ducie at defiance; in those 








three years Gerda's health and reason might 
give way under the pressure put upon her. 

What was to be done? 

To marry his darling and carry her away 
was Iva’s first thought, but he knew that the 
union of a minor might be quashed by law. 
He could not risk that ordeal for his darling ; 
besides, how could he hide her securely 
enough for Lord Ducie not to find her? The 
secrecy, the degradation of the concealment, 
the constant suspense, the hide-and-seek life 
they must perforce lead, would be to the full 
as bad for Gerda as the unkindness she might 
meet with under her father’s roof. 

No, he could not take her away; he must 
leave her under Lord Ducie's care, but he 
would fain do something to make her unalien- 
ably hisown. He did not mind the waiting 
if only he were sure of his happiness. What 
would the months of separation matter if he 
and Gerda were certain of an eternity to be 
spent together; only he must be certain. 

His dream came back to him again and 
again; he remembered the yawning chasm he 
and Gerda had seen in the chestnut walk, and, 
though not a superstitious man, he trembled. 
She was so dear to him, he would so fain have 
gathered her to his heart and sheltered her 
from all suffering. and he must leave her— 
leave her to what ?—he knew not. 

He never went to bed that night, he could 
not. With the first breath of light he changed 
his evening attire for « morning suit, packed 
his portmanteau, and then, at five minvtes to 
eight, went softly downstairs towards the 
library. 

She was there—a loose blue dress the colour 
of her eyes, and her hair gleaming like threads 
of gold in the morning sunlight, a very vision 
of youth, innocence, and beauty, was the girl 
to whom Iva Ducie had given his heart. 

‘*Gerda!” 

The very tone of his voice told her fate had 

gone against them. He took her in his arms, 
and for a moment or soneither of them spoke, 
only he could hear the beating of her heart as 
he held her to his own, and he knew that 
her head was pillowed on his breast. There 
was bliss to both in the contact; but there 
was much to say, to arrange and decide, so he 
led her to the sofa, and, sitting at her side, 
with one arm around her waist, he began his 
story. 
Hekept back nothing; he told her the reason 
of her father's rejection, and his fiat that until 
she came of age her lover was not to see or 
write to her. 

Iva never believed in concealment. It was 
hard for him to tell, harder for her to hear, 
a he thought it right that she should know 
a 


“It isn’t very long,” said the girl, wistfully, 
‘not quite three years, and yet it seems an 
eternity! Oh, Iva! can you realize it; we 
were so happy yesterday, and now?” 

‘*We shall be happy again, sweetheart; at 
least, I hope so. But there is one thing more 
—your father says plainly he shall make every 
effort to induce you to put another in my 
place.” 

“IT couldn't!, Oh! I couldn’t!” 

‘I know, sweetheart; I trust you only, my 
darling! What will your life be like? I 
cannot bear to think of you, sorrowful and 
tortured, while Iam far away, and powerless 
to help you.” 

Gerda raised her blue eyes to her lover's 
face—such beautiful eyes, dark and lustrous, 
deep and blue. 

‘* They may kill me,"’ she whispered, “ but 
they will never make me forget you!” 

“I wish I could take you away!” 

A strange look of longing crossed her face; 
it gave Iva mew courage. 

‘‘ Sweetheart, don’t you know I am power- 
less? Your father could reclaim you if I 
attempted to take you for my own.” 

“T know.” 

‘But Icannot give you up! Gerda, will 
you be mine!—mine so that no one come be- 
tween us ?”’ 

‘** But you said I must stay here? ” 


“Aye, you must stay here; must be your 
father’s daughter—only in secret you will be 
mine, my own true love!” 

“Tam that now.” 

“And you trust to me?”’ 

** Perfectly.” 

‘‘Gerda, I must see you once more. Once 
after I have left the Chase we must meet.’’ 

“ But how?”’ 

‘* You visit the Pierrepoints often?” 

“Often ; bunt ——”’ 

‘*You would not be allowed to meet me 
there, I know. I shall not seek Sir James’s 
hospitality, only tell me which day next week 
you will be there, and I will arrive unex- 
pectedly. I shall call on Sir James on my 
way to London.” 

“TI will be there on Tuesday, but Lady 
Dacie may take it into her head to come too. 
She ofter does, and I could not prevent her.” 

‘‘Her presence would not matter. Gerda, 
if I am alive you will see me on Tuesday. Do 
not mention my name to the Pierrepoints, 
only wait patiently, and we shall meet.’ 

“I can’t think how you will manage it.” 

“T will manage it.” 

“Then this is not good-bye?” 

“Not really. In less than a week I shall 
see you again. I shall count the days, 
Gerda.” 

“ And I, too.” 

‘And now good-bye! Heaven bless you! 
my best beloved. Keep up your courage, and 
be brave.’’ 

She was brave; so cheerful and collected 
that no one in the house could have suspected 
her for the heroine of a lovs-dream too 
roughly checked. Lord Ducie made inquiries, 
and learned that Iva had left for London the 
very day he quitted Netherton; he had not 
even called at the Hall. The informant forgot 
to add he had met Sir James, and made his 
adieux to him at the station. 

“I suppose I can go over and see Lady 
Pierrepoint ?”’ 

It was Tuesday morning, and Gerda made 
her remark with studied carelessness, Her 
father and Lady Ducie looked at each other. 
Then the latter said, persuasively,— 

“Hadn't you better come with me to 
Netherton ?”’ 

“TI had rather go to Pierrepoint. Don't 
you think you could come too, Lady Ducie? 
Then after lunch you might drive on to Nether- 
ton.” 

All suspicions were disarmed. What harm 
could there be in Gerda's meeting her old 
friends unless Iva was their guest? And he 
could not be that, or she would never have 
wanted her stepmother’s eompany. 

They found Lady Pierrepoint shut up in 
her drawing-room with a bad cold, and in- 
tensely to Gerda’s surprise she put in a claim 
to the girl’s company for a day or two. Sir 
James was always out; she was fearfully dull 
alone. Surely Lady Ducie could spare Gerda 
for alittle! This was Tuesday; she would 
send her home on Saturday. Clothes; well, 
she supposed a few must be had. Lady Ducie 
could send them over when she got back to the 
Chase. 

The stepmother knew Lady Pierrepoint 
was her own ally, and would not encourage 
Gerda in any rebellion against her. She 
greatly preferred a téte-d-téte with her hus- 
band to forming a trio, so she graciously 
relented. 

Gerda hardly cared. Her nerves were on the 
tension of suspense. She knew that Iva had 
meant in some way to see her to-day, but she 
almost despaired of his being able to accom- 
plish it. When -four o’clock came, and the 
carriage was announced for Lady Ducie, she 
was fairly in despair. She stood in the hall 
helping Sir James to speed the parting guest, 
but when the phaeton wheels were out of sight, 
and she woul have gone back to the drawing- 
rooms the baronet interposed. 

‘‘My lady has her sleep now. She won’t 
want to see you for another couple of hours, 
and T have something to show you.” 





**To show me!” Oh, how her heart beat ! 
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“Yes; come along, child. Timothy,” to 
an old servant, who seemed p 'y to have 
planted himself in their path, ‘‘ is all ready?” 

‘Ready this hour or more, Sir James,” 
said the old man, who had spent his life at 
the Hall, and was almost as much part and 
parcel of the place as the family themselves. 

‘Then come along, my dear. I hope I’m 
not making a mistake, but I always liked 
Ralph, and the boy’s just like him.” 

This speech was somewhat bewildering, but 
Gerda’s heart was light. She felt she was to 
see her lover. She cared for nothin 
else. She had no thought but for Iva, an 
when Sir James held open the library door 
she knew by instinct he was in the room 
awaiting her. 

And so he was, but something else awaited 
her, of which she had not dreamed. 


(To be continued. ) 








Love Toxens.—Sailors, who are said to be 
the most superstitious of men, and oftenest 
away from Poll or Sue, are great at love tokens. 
They wear a'charm ona silken string around 
their necks ; they tattoo their manly arms with 
two hearts transfixed by a single arrow, and 
marked respectively “Jack” and ‘ Molly,” 
and they believe, or pretend to believe, in the 
magic power of such symbolical unions to kee 
their affections true to their loves against a 
the allurements of alien beauty. Moreover, the 
keepsake, besides containing as often as pos- 
sible the hair of the beloved object, is almost 
always made of precious metals or precious 
stones. There is a common though indefinite 
feeling that it ought to be something rather 
aseless in gold or silver. It remains remotely 
true, in fact, to its amulet origin. Gold and 
silver and precious stones are of immense 
antiquity. Something to hang around your 
neck on a string ; something to wear on your 
watch chain ; or, failing these, something in 
the way of necklet, bracelet, brooch, ear-ring— 
that is the ordinary ideal of the keepsake. The 
ideal, in short, descends from a time when 
clothing was scanty, personal ornament was 
a matter of high importance, barbaric decora- 
tion alone was known, and goods and chattels 
were few and ‘simple. We seldom think of 
giving as a keepsake anything that cannot be 
worn about the person. 


How to Remove Frecxies.—All facial 
blemishes can be removed nowadays by the 
aid of science. ‘* Many people come to me to 
have freckles removed,” said a physician. 
‘The majority of them are women and girls. 
In fact, I don’t recall more than two or three 
cases in my practice where a male patient 
came to have freckles removed, and all such 
cases occurred several years ago. One such 
case I remember distinctly, for it amused me 
a good deal at the time. The man was 
thirty years old, strong, healthy in every way, 
and lived somewhere in the North. He 
was covered, face and neck, with freckles as 
big as a sixpence; but otherwise a very nice- 
looking fellow. He came in one morning and 
asked me if I could do anything for him, and 
then blushingly confided to me that a girl 
had promised to marry him if he could get 
rid of his freckles. He said she was very 
pretty, and was afraid of catching them from 

im if she became his wife. It took me a 
good while to remove them, but I succeeded 
at last, and he soon after invited me to his 
wedding. Most of my freckled patients have 
come to me in the autumn, and want to get 
rid of the spots that have been caused by 
axposure to the sun and wind at seashore 
resorts during the summer. Such cases are 
comparatively easy to manage. I generally 
Prescribe a careful application of the ointment 
of the oleate of oop on going to bed, and 
the ointment should be oll, = by dissolving 
the oleate of copper in enough oleo-palmite 
to make a mass, I would not advise any one 
to use it, however, unless a physician was 
first consulted on the subject.” 





THE TRUE HEARTS THAT 
WE LOVE. 


Let, let the world deceive us, 
The many quit our side, 
If changing years but leave us 
Peace and a friend beside. 
The eagle's flight is higher, 
Yet gently soars the dove— 
Oh, fold we closer, nigher, 
The true hearts that we love! 


What though the proud and shining 
Disdain our low estate, 
’Tis folly all repiniag— 
The good alone are great ; 
Though honours fly before us, 
And fortune fickle prove, 
We'll join in merry chorus 
The true hearts that we love! 


Toil, toil on, friend and neighbour, 
In humble, honest ways, 

The dignity of labour 
Is noé an empty phrase; 

From troubles that are near us 
We might in vain remove, 

But through them all will cheer us 
The true hearts that we love! 


In fair or stormy weather, 
In sunshine or in rain, 

We'll sail our barks together 
Across life’s changeful main; 

From May to dark December, 
Pleading our cause above, 

And at Heaven's throne remember 
The true hearts that we love! 

Re 








BUT NOT OUR HEARTS. 


—o— 
CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Bort ‘‘ to-morrow ”’ was too late ! 

Opal had not accompanied Mr. Spragg to 
town. 

She rose that.morning with a racking 
headache; and he, ever mindful of her com- 
fort and well-being, persuaded her not to go 
with him, but to lie down in a darkened room, 
keeping quite quiet, and she consented to do 
so, telling him, in the pretty way she had of 
late adopted towards him, that she would 
prize the pearls more if they were his taste 
than if she chose them herself; and he had 
ridden off on Bluebell to Evesham, looking 
radiant, and feeling that, after all, life was not 
such a dreary affair as he had ‘hought it 
during the first ‘year of his marriage, and, 
hoping that in;time his ‘hopes would be. rea- 
lised,Jand his wife truly care for him. 

These roseate dreams of a happy future 
might have become actual realities, and the 
poor P yeor | have drained to the dregs the 
cup of earthly joy; but Fate was against him, 
pa the fickle goddess, Fortune, after smiling 
for many years, at last turned away and 
frowned on him. 

That evening, Opal, refreshed by her long 
rest, rose from the couch on which she was 
reclining, and taking a fleecy wrap that 
Valerie offered went out for a stroil in the 
garden. 

It was a lovely May night—warm, clear, 
still. The stars shining brilliantly in the 
azure sky, doing their best to eclipse the 
moon, and disperse the darkness. 

The air was sweet with the perfume of 
budding flowers, the breath of coming sum- 
mer. 

The great trees looked sombre in the starry 
gloom ; and up in the white thorn the “ poet- 
bird’ was pouring forth a flood of rippling, 
silvery melody, infinitely sweet, and yet so 
sad, like the outcry of a full heart, bursting 
with grief and regret. F 

There is something strangely aitractive 
and melancholy in the song of the nightin- 





gale listened to on a still, soft evening; and 
Opal found it so. 

She leant against the old sun-dial listening 
to the thrilling notes that stirred her heart 
so strangely, and wondering why memories 
of the past, which of late she had resolutely 
put from her, should crowd so thickly on her 
memory. 

As she raised her eyes, that had been fixed 
on the dial, the answer presented itself to her. 
There, before her, only a few feet away, stood 
Peul Chicherly, the moonlight falling on his 
haggard face, shuwing a cruel scar that 
marked his forehead like the brand of an 
iron, and lost itself amid the fair, wavy hair ; 
the set lips, the mournful eyes. 

Was it his spirit come back from the great 
beyond? Wasshe dreaming? Paul lay dead 
*neath the hungry waves, that were his shroud 
and coffin, and grave. What, then, was this? 
A trembling seized her. She covered her facee 
with her hands to shut out the vision, but 
dropped them the next moment at the sound 
of his voice, and stood staring at him, motion- 
less with amazement, horror, incredulity. 

‘Don’t you know me?” heasked, in hollow 
tones; ‘‘or am I changed beyond the possi- 
bility of recognition by this, and this?” touch- 
ing the scar and the beard that swept over his 
chest. 

“Tam Paul!” he went on, as she remained 
silent, stunned by the sudden shock of his 
appearance, ‘tthe man you once loved. 
Have you forgotten me entirely? Do I not 
even hold a place in your memory ?”’ 

‘* Paul, forgotten ? '’ she murmured vaguely, 
still regarding him with curious intentness. 

“Yes. Do you not know me, Opal?” 

He advanced, and touched her hand as 
he spoke. That broke the spell that held her, 
and, with a low, wailing sob, she held out 
her arms to him, crying,— 

‘* At last, at last you have come to me.” 

‘‘ Too late!” he answered, bitterly. 

‘* Too late?” she echoed, forgetting every- 
thing in the joy of seeing him—husband, 
friends, home, the many months that had 
elapsed since he sailed in the ill-fated Juno. 

‘Yes. Ihave been to The Rest. I have 
seen your father. I know all.” 

nod || Yad 

“Yes, all! I know that you have been 
faithless to the poor man, have sold yourself 
t> the rich one, and that this,’ seizing her 
hand, ana pointing at the wedding-ring on it, 
‘‘ binds you for ever to him—parts us for life, 
and brands you as heartless.’ 

‘** Not that, not that,” she wailed, as he flung 
away her hand; ‘I was true to you. We 
thought you dead.” 

‘You see I live. [But I wish to Heaven that 
I had died—ended my miserable ‘existence be- 
fore I knew your worthlessness.” 

“Why did you not write?” she murmured, 
still dazed and bewildered. 

‘My letters recently sent to you explain 
that,” he rejoined, curtly. 

‘- What letters?'’ she asked in astonish- 
ment. A 

“The three I sent you during the past 91x 
months.” 

‘* I never received them.” 

“Not the one I sent from {Liverpool two 
days ago?’’ 

* No.” 

‘There must be treachery, then, some- 
where.” 

‘‘ Where did you send them?” 

“To The Rest.”’ j 

** Ah, my father !"’ she said, quickly. 

“T see. He kept them from you.” 

‘*‘T—I—suppose so,”’ she faltered, relact- 
antly. 

“‘T told you in them,’”’ he went on, coldly, 
‘‘how I was struck on the head by a fallin 
spar when the Juno was lost, which cau 
this scar,’’ touching his forehead. ‘'I had a 
life belt on, and floated till picked up by a 
small vessel belonging to the Falkland Isles. 
Thither the men in it took me, for I was un- 
conscious, and could give no account of myself, 
and there was nothing on me which could lead 
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{0 idevtific .tion. When I recovered conscious- 
ness I was mad from the blow on the head, 
and the horrors of that awful night spent in 
tossing about on the waves. I remained so, 
I know now, abont two years, during which 
time the rough fishermen of the Isles who 
rescued me played the part of good Samari- 
tans, and cared for me well. The first thing 
I did on recdvering my senses was to write to 
you ; and then, when I had earned a little 
money—for I was absolutely destitute—and 
regained my strength I started for England, 
and worked my way slowly and laboriously 
home, to find,’’—he caught his breath here— 
“that you had forgotten me—were untrue.” 

““Nay, hear me,’’ she cried, **I was true. 
We were wretchedly poor, almost starving ; 
little—Billie—was — dying. ‘They urged me 
again and again to marry Mr. Spragg, but I 
refused. I would be faithful to your memory, 
I thought, though my heart bled at the sight 
of the child, dying for the want of common 
necessaries.” 

“And what made you change your mind— 
made you false to it?” 

“‘ The knowledge of your unworthiness,” she 
said, slowly. 

‘* My unworthiness? What do you mean?” 

“T mean that [ heard how you treated 
Valerie de Largue.”’ 

*- Valerie de Largue?” 

*““Yes; I saw the letter which condemned 
you as a heartless deceiver.” 

Opal, you must be mad, mistaken.” 

‘“Woald to Heaven I was. The proof was 
too conclusive.’ 

**Proof—what? I am bewildered. Valerie 
de Largae!—oh! that I should have to speak of 
such things to you—was a mistress of my un- 
fortunate father's.” 

**Panl!"’ 

‘«¥es. He picked her up in Paris, and tiring 
of her, deserted her. When starving with her 
baby in Paris she wrote constantly to him, 
and at Jast made her way to England. He 
asked me to see this woman, and I did, gave 
money, and found her a place in a shop. I had 
not time to go down to Temple Dene again 
before I sailed, so wrote across a letter of hers 
that I had in my pocket, ‘Gave Valerie de 
Largue a hundred pounds, and-found her a 
situation ina shop. Glad this matter is quietly 
settled,’ and sent it off to him. I had not time 
for more. As Heaven is my witness she was 
nothing to me.”’ 

Oh, Paul! Paul! and I doubted you, my 
honeat, true-hearted love,” sobbed the wretched 
woman at his side, seeing it all clearly, her 
father’s treachery, his father’s shameful- 
ness. 

‘Who showed you that letter?” he asked, 
sternly. ‘ 

‘* My—father,” she faltered. 

‘I thought so. I knew he would part us. 
I warned you, and could you not have trusted 
in the faithfulness of a man whose whole soul 
was bound np in you, who has never given a 
thought to another woman, whose loye was 
stronger than death ?”’ 

‘Spare me,”’ she pleaded, pitifully. ‘* Think 
how I have suffered !"” 

**AndI too. There isno hope in the future 
for me; my life is ended without you, ruined. 
I cannot forget you—you another man’s wife’;;,”’ 
and covering his face with his hands he wept 
as only a strong man can, tears wrung from 
his heart’s agony and despair, his wounded 
love, his ruined hopes,’ 

‘ Paul,” said Opal, laying her shaking hands 
on his arm, ‘‘don’t, don’t; you kill me ;I can- 
not bear tosee you like this. Oh! my dear one, 
if I had but known—could but have guessed ! 
Don’t blame me too much.” 

‘*T will try not to,” he said, in broken tones, 
lifting a white, desperate face. 

‘Think of the pressure pnt upon me, the 
treachery practised, and—forgive.” 

The wistful blue eyes met his sad gaze, the 
pale lips trembled, the little hands grasped his 
arm 


“6 Forgive !” she murmured, again. 
“T do forgive,” he said, faintly, looking at 











the lovely face, so infinitely dear to him, so 
intensely loved. ‘Iundsrstamd. Youstood 
little chance against your father’s machina. 
tions. He meant topart us ; he has succeeded. 
A chasm yawns between us, bridgeless as the 
grave.” 

‘*Oh, Heaven ! ’ she moaned. 


‘‘ We must be strangers,” he went on, taking |. 


her cold fingers in his hands. 

“Yes, you must leave me,” she sighed. 

ne what will life hold then for either of 
us ” 

“* Nothing.” 

They looked at each other, as people look at 
their beloved dead before the grave closes over 
them, and hides them for ever ‘from their 
sight; these two, whoin the future must meet 
as strangers, crushing down the love in their 
hearts, trampling on their natural instincts, 
fighting a battle, fierce, severe, for which there 
would be no reward in this world. 

They were changed outwardly,-they must 
change inwardly ; and as she stood before him, 
and saw him-strong, brave, true, faithful as 
on the day he had said farewell to her on the 
Dene levels, she wished -that she might die, 
and forget, for the burden of living seemed too 
great to bear. 

‘“* Good-bye !’’ he murmured, hoarsely. 

“Forget me,” she whispered. 

“T eannot while I live,” he answered. 
‘* Heaven pity us!” he cried, wildly. ‘* What 
sin have we commited to be punished like 
this? How shall I live without you, my 
darling, my own?” and for an instant he 
drew her trward him, kissing her hands with 
passionate ardour. The next instant he 
dropped them, and without another word fled 
away through the dusky night, mad with the 
pain of despair and regret. 





CHAPTER XXXIV. i 

For a while Opal stood motionless, alone in 
the starry gloom. The words of the man who 
had left her lingered in her ears, dulling 
memory, dazing her senses, leaving her 
helpless. She conld not think, conld not move, 
could not speak—only stood, there her white, 
haggard face, turned towards the spot where 
he had beep. 

““Madame, it makes very cold. I have 
brought these thick shawl pour vous.” 

The voice broke the spell that held her. 
Mechanically she took the wrap offered, and 
moved towards the house, followed by the 
black-browed French maid. She .went on 
blindly, through the hall, up the stairs, to her 
room, and Mam'selle Valerie Cotin found the 
door shut in her face as she hurried up. 

Safe in her room, Opal flung herself face 
downwards on the bed, trying to stifle the sobs 
that threatened to rend her heart in twain. 

Over her soul a tempest whirled—a tempest 
of vain regret, and longings that equld never 
be satisfied. How could she bear it—bear to 
live with one man, and loye another? for she 
knew that she loved Paul as well as of yore— 
she a wife! and the shame of it filled her with 
horror, 

She was wretched—a girl in years, a woman 
in sorrow. Life stretched before her, and 
maybe a long one, a miserable blank. She 
could not blot out the past, she could not re- 
gain her old girlish innocence, the glad freedom 
of her old life. She was stricken to the soul. 
That fatefel hour with Paul showed her what 
her life ought to be, and what it was. 

A scorching blast of shame passed.over. her, 
a sense of degradation and misery, as the 
bitter, passionate longing for Paul grew deeper, 
and the loathing of her husband greater. 

Joy had gone for ever, and instead was a 
consciousness of sin, that gnawed like a living 
agony, and robbed her of all desire to live, 
made her crave for death, as the only escape 
from her misery. 

Through the long night she-wrestled with 
the pain and shame of her thoughts, and when 
the morning broke she roused herself, and 
washing away all trace of the bitter tears she 
had shed, braced herself to the hard task of 





-to the Countess, as they drove away. 





quelling and hiding her sorrow, and facing the 
with a id face. 

“She # ed so well that when Lady 
Dorothy and Ruby came to break the news 
to-her they did not notice anything amiss, 
and plunged at once into explanation. But 
she stopped them at once. 

“I know_all,” she said, coldly saw 
Lientenant Chicherly last night.” 

*“ Ah!’ ejaculated her ladyship. *‘ Weare 
too late, then. You've seen him ?” 

* Yes.” 

“ And what-are you going to'do?”’ 

**Do!"-she-echoed, with seornful -surprise. 
““Why—nething 1 .We are strangers now.” 

‘That's right, that’s right! Better to let 
bygones be bygones. Nogood raking up what's 

st,’’ agreed the old woman, eagerly ived 

y > calm manner. 

“No,” 

“‘ And your husband needn't know.” 


“My husband is welcome to know every- 


thing,” she returned ** Whoever de- 
ceived him I did not.” 

** Of course, of course!” ¢ 

* She takes it very well,” said: Lady Dorothy 


E think 
it will be-all right.” 
‘© Oh! yes,” agreed Raby, aloud ; thinking 
to herself, +‘ It will be all wrong.” 
And all wrong it was. ‘“Life was never 
the “same again ”—never could be—to the 
mistress of Temple Dene. ‘The shock she had 


“received made ‘her cold, dull, listless, and 


Mr. Sprag , on his return, was net slow to 
notice it.’ 

Alas! for his hopes of a happy fature. 
They were dashed to the ground, never to be 
built-up again. At first he could not under- 
stand the changein her demeanour to him, 
but when ‘he heard of young Chicherly’s 
return ‘he understood, and cursed the man 
who had deceived him. 

He knew—felt that they had been lovers, 
and that Vare had purposely lied to 'him. 
Has heart sank like lead at the prospect before 
him. ¥et he-made a gallant -effort to appear 
unconcerned, and was as attractive.as ever to 
his wife, who fonght and struggled against 
her horror of him andher levefor Paul, which, 


“to her own great shame, she found she could 
-‘not-subdue. 


They met sometimes, for ‘he was still inthe 


neighbourhood, staying at the ‘Blue Dragon. 


He could not tear himself-aqway. 

He haunted places where he would get a 
glimpse of her, against his will and “better 
judgment; forced to do it, by some fatal 
fascination which he was powerless to resist. 
He knew he ought to go, and yet lingered ; 
and Lady Dorothy and others, thinking they 
had both forgotten or accepted the inevitable 
quietly, invited them to.dinners and dances, 
and he went because he loved. to look at the 
beautiful face that he adored, and she, because 
she would not give one sign of the feeling that 

ssessed her. 

Yet the meetings were agony to her, though 
they seldom spoke, beyond a few words of 
greeting or commonplace conversation. — 

He never forgot that unwrittencade, against 
which a true-bred gentleman does -not sin. 
He never forgot she was another man's wife, 
nor said one word the whole world might not 
have heard. 

‘It was hard sometimes to restrain and curb 
his feelings, when he looked at the soft, 
mournful, sapphire eyes, the pale, lovely 
face. He had all a man’s mad desire to kiss 
the soft lips—to, hold the slight form to his 
heart. a. 

But he crushed back the wild passion that 
throbbed in his veins, the tender words that 
rose to his lips, and neither by look nor 


gesture showed what he felf. 


Still it was pain to him; and one night, 
when he caught a fleeting glances from her 
wild eyes, full of an unspoken agony, it flashed 
across him that it would be batter for both if 
he left Dene, and put miles of the restless 
tossing ocean between them. 

**T must see her once before I go, to gay 
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good bye,” he muttered. “Only once—and 
then——” 

He did not finish the sentence, but the 
next day, towards evening, he walked over to 
Temple Dene. z 

Mr. Spragg had never asked him to call 
since his return, but a bowing acquaintance 
had been-kept up between the two men ‘who 
both loved the same woman, ‘and sincerely 
pitied each other—Panl, because he knew 
Spragg did met possess Opal’s love, and 
Spragg Paul, because he was not Opal’s 
husband. 

He knew the American was ‘not at home, 
as he had seen him driving towards Evesham 
with Blackie that &iternoon, and had been 
told by mine host-of the Blue Dragon that 
‘: Muster Spragg were goin’ to consulta ‘tec’ 
about the robberies which were going on in 
nis house, the latest having been a pair of 
diamond studs of:great value.” 

Chicherly was indifferent-as to whether he 
was at home or not. There ‘was no harm in 
his going to say adieu to an old friend ;-so he 
walked up to thedeor boldly, and pulled the 
bell. 

Benson answered the summons, and showed 
him into the @rawing-room, audibly Heaven- 
blessing him. 

People were expected to dinner that night 
at Temple Dene, and Opal had dressed early. 
She stood’ by the window toying with a great 
bouquet of stephanctis, gardenias end lilies, 
looking like an ‘antique picture in ker long, 
clinging gown of white velvet, her amber hair 
falling in rings and wavés on ‘the ‘fair brow ; 
strings of costly pearls round her throat and 
arms and: looping her dress. 

Paul stood fora moment silent, regarding 
her, and then went forward, asshe¢urned to 
greet him. 

‘You will exeuse my coming?” he said, 
questioningly. 

“If you wish to come here, if it be not 
painful, you know you are‘welvome!’’ she re- 
turned, gently. 

“Thanks, I have a motive,‘as I ‘suppose 
you know?” 

“‘T guessed a8 much.” 

“Tam going away,’’ he said slowly watch- 
ing her. ‘“I think it*best.” 

““ Yes.” 

“ T have come to say good-bye.” 

Her pale face grew paler, her\lips quivered. 
he o it not best ? *heasked, as she remained 
silent. 

“« Yes,” she whewered, lifting her sad eyes to 
= ‘* Tt will be best.” 

“T thought’so. And you ‘will forgive me 
for continy Here? 7 . 

“There is nothing'to forgive,” she said, 
simply. 

“Tt may pain’ you to sea me. Partings are 
always sad; but I was sélfish enough to wish 
to. carry with me the memory of ‘you in’your 
own home—the home T once ‘hoped would have 
been yours and’ mine,” 

‘Poor Paul!” she whispered. 

_ “The memory of you, as-I see you now, will 
linger with me-for many a long year, brighten 
many a night watch in distant lands, Oheer mre 
on my way.” 

‘‘You—you~-are going abroad, then?” she 
faltered. 

a 

“ With what ship?” 

“T have left the Navy.” 

“* Indeed |” 

‘Yes, I am aot.very much good now. That 
blow on.the head rendersme ‘heavy at.times.” 

‘‘T am sorry to think you have given up your 
profession,” 

“So was I at first, but-T have got used to.it 
now,” and he rose as he spoke, and'stood with 
his back to the window. Ashe did’so the door 
opened, and a woman, holding inther hands 
magnificent fan'of white ‘feathers, entered. 
He started violently as:his eyes fell on her. 

‘‘Madame’s fan,"’she said, softly ; and put- 





i 


“What is that woman doing here, Opal?” 
he broke out, amazedly. 

‘“‘ She is my French maid,” she replied, look- 
ing up in astonishment. 

**She has no right here.” 

‘“Why not?” 

“That woman is Valerie de Largue, my 
father's cast-off mistress.” 

“Paul!” 

** Tt is true.” 

‘* Are you sure ?”’ 

‘‘ Perfectly certain. Her face— good-looking, 
in a bold, repellent style—is not one easily 
forgotten. How long has she been with 
you?” 

“Four or five months.” 

‘You should send her away at once. She 
is a dangerous woman,-and some of her 
associates in former days were of the worst 
possible type.’’ 

‘« Perhaps it is she who has stolen the things 
lately missed ?” 

‘‘ Very like. I beg you to tell Mr. Spragg at 
once.”’ 

‘TI will do so, He has gone to consult a 
detective about the robberies.” 

‘‘T hope you will get rid of her before any- 
thing serious happens.” 

‘*T hope so.” 

‘‘And now—good-bye. Heaven bless and 
keep you always.” 

‘*Good-bye, dear Paul!” she murmured, 
inarticulately, as he. pressed a kiss.on the little 
ungloved hand he held ; and then, with one last 
lingering look, tuined aud left her. 





CHAPTER XXXYV. 

Mr. Sprace came in soon after. He seemed 
restless and disturbed. He fidgeted about, and 
at last going over to his wife and standing 
before her said,— 

‘‘ Chicherly has been here, has he not?” 

‘* Yes,” she answered, calmly. 

‘“ What did he come for?” 

“To say good-bye. He is leaving England 
in a few days, and will never return to it.”’ 

“Ah!” 

The monosyllable was fall of significance, 
and then a pause ensued. 

‘‘ Opal,” he said at last, tremblingly, break- 
ing the awkward silence, ‘‘ did—did you—once 
—love that man?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” sheacknowledged, disdaining todeny 
it. ‘Once I loved him as my life.” 

‘‘ And now ?” eagerly. 

‘‘Now.I remember that I am—your wife,” 
she returned, proudly. 

“Ah! I see,” he said, hurriedly, going to- 
wards the door. 

“Stay,’’she cried, thinking of Valerie, ‘‘there 
is something I want to tell you.” 

“ Not-now,” he replied. ‘‘I—must—dregs— 
little time,” and he went out and up to his 
room—-Turk, who had.greeted him rapturously 
on his entrance, following closely. 

Mr. Spragg occupied the principal bed- 
chamber, that had once been oecupied by 
Charles I. Itwas a whim of his. He liked 
antiquities, and there were plenty there. 

A few alterations had been made since the 
time of the Chicherlys, new tapestry hangings 
put up, a modern-antique wardrobe, or one or 
two other things necessary for comfort. But 
the huge funereal bed, with its nodding plumes, 
remained, thecarven chairs, and the old-swing 
mirror. 

The American was not long making his 
toilet. In an incredibly short space of time 
he threw off his.tweed suit,.and donned even- 
ing dress. _He was.so much Ccangsed with 
thoughts of Chicherly’s visit, and Opal’s ac- 
knowledgment of having loved him, that he 
did not notice the. absence of his valet, which 
at other times would have filled him with 
astonishment, He fastened the last stud in 
hisshirt, gave the last.touch to his hair, and 
prepared to descend, when a slight disarrange- 
ment of the hangings tha’ concealed the secret 
door attracted his attention. He went over, 
and lifting them, found it-vas open. He glanced 





cing it down without glancing at him, glided 


up the winding flight of stairs, Should he go 





up and see what was the meaning of the door 

being open? He hesitated—a curious feeling 

of reluetance on him He had a sort of horror 

of the turret chamber, and never went into it, 

: es that was well-known to all the house- 
old. 

Should he go, or send one of the servants? 
Time was pressing. His invited guests would 
arrive soon. The thought urged him on to 
action. He ran lightly up the winding steps. 
The massive door stood open, and as ‘he 
Stepped across the threshold he saw a man 
bending over the cabinet,.and rummaging its 
contents by the aid of a dark lantern. 

** Who the deuce are yon, and what are you 
doin’ ?” he shouted, angrily. 

“ Sairé bleu. Is it. you, M’sieu ?”’ exclaimed 
a voice he recognised as Claremont’s, aud fhe 
next moment the valet made for the door, but 
Spragg barred his way. 

** Let me pass,” he said, sullenly. 

‘* Not till you explain your presence here at 
this hour.” 

** Yeu weel not let me go?”’ 

“No. I guess you are the thief we aro in 
search of.” 

“Ah! Sot! Take that, and that, done /” 
screeched the Frenchman, and suddenly 
plunging a knife he held into Spragg’s breast. 

With a low moan the unfortunate man 
threw up his arms and fell at the foot of the 
sentry-box clock, the blood rushing out from 
his wound, and making a great pool near the 
door, in which his assassin stepped as he fled 
out, down the steps, the red print of his foot 
on each one, 

Meanwhile the guests had arrived. Mr. 
and Mrs. Vane, Lady Dorothy, the Earl and 
Countess of Mount Severn, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bevoir, Tina, Sir Humphrey and Lady 
Scargill, a sporting parson, one or two officere, 
and a few others. It was pasteight, and yet 
the master of the house had not appeared. 

Opal moved about amongst them, chatter- 
ing with well-simulated gaiety, trying to 
forget her sorrow, and the heavy heart she 
carried in her bosom, and the fact that she 
would never again in this world look on the 
face of the man she loved. 

‘‘ Where is Washington?” asked Blackie, 
in a whisper. 

‘*T don’t know,” she returned, in the same 
tone. ‘ He went to dress half-an-hour ago.” 
Ma “Tt is very odd! I must go and see where 

e is.” 

“Yes, do.” But as she spoke an appalling 
seream rang through the house, the scream of 
a woman, followed by a peculiar growling 
noise. 

‘“‘Good heavens! What is that?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Vane, turning pale, even under 
her rouge. 

‘* We will go and see,’’ said Sir Humphrey, 
and he and Blackie, and one or two others 
hastily left the room and wended their way 
upstairs, accompanied by some of the men- 
servants, who had been attracted by the 
scream. 

In Spragg’s bedroom an_ extraordinary 
sight met their gaze. Valerie Cotin, moaning 
and crying, knelt a few feet from Turk, who 
held a man pinned by the throat, growling 
ferociously. 

“Save him! save him, messienrs !”’ 
screamed the woman. “That béte animaux 
will kill him.” , 

‘“What—what’s this?” stammered Sir 
Humphrey. ‘ Who isthe man?”’ 

‘It is Claremont, Washington's vailet,’’ 
declared Blackie, who, knowing the dog, had 
approached him, and was trying to induce 
him to let go, while the woman kept on 
screaming and wringing her hands. 

After a time, the mastiff, giving the pros- 
trate wretch a final shake, let go, and eat 
licking his bloody paws with evident relieh, 
and eyeing-his prey. 

“The man is very much injured,” said 
Blackie, examining his lacerated face, and 
torn throat and hands, “ And there is more 
here than meets the eye. Here is a blood- 





stained knife under him, and his sleeves axe 
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soaking. I fear something terrible has hap- 
pened to Washington. See, there are marks 
up the steps,” and bounding forward he was 
im the turret chamber, almost before he ceased 
speaking. 

The feeble light of the dark lantern showed 
Spragg’s white, upturned face, as he lay by 
the clock, and Blackie sank on his knees 
beside him, and called upon him to speak in 
anguished tones—for the young fellow _had 
always been warmly attached to him, seeing 
the good heart that was hidden under the un- 
prepossessing exterior. But he received no 
answer from the {unconscious man, and, 
calling up the others, between them they 
carried him down, and laid him on the great 
bed, with its nodding plumes, and heavy 
draperies. ; 

“Take that wretch away,” he said, spurn- 
ing Claremont, ‘‘and send for a doctor, and 
the police.” 

The servants flew to obey his orders. The 
valot’s insensible form was dragged off to the 
servants’ quarters, closely followed by the dis- 
tracted Valerie, who was well watched lest 
she should escape. 

Two messengers rode off at a furious rate, 
one to Evesham for the police, and another 
to Dene for the doctor. 

The ghastly news was gently broken to 
Opal, and without waiting to change her 
dress she hurried up to the room where her 
husband lay, in his evening clothes, with the 
elaborate shirt-front drenched in gore, and 
his pale face set and still. 

“‘Is—is—it likely to prove fatal?’ she 
faltered, when Linton had made his examina- 
tion, and managed to get the wounded man 
undressed, and to bed. 

“I fear so, he answered, gravely. ‘‘ The loss 
of blood has been tremendous.” 

**Can nothing be done?” 

“Nothing. One lung is pierced.” 

“ And—he will—sink?” 

“T am afraid he will. He must have a 
table-spoonful of claret every ten minutes, 
and don’t let him talk.” 

He remained insensible during the greater 
part of the night, but recovered consciousness 
towards morning, when Blackie“immediately 
administered some claret. He recovered a 
little after that, and looking round, mur- 
mured,— 

+“ Opal l ” 

“I am hero, dear!” she said, choking back 
hor sobs, and taking his hand. 

“T am going,” he whispered, hoarsely. 
“ You will be free.” 

: mY no, you must live!" she exclaimed, 
im a passion of remorse and regret. 

“It—is—better that—I should go,” he 
panted, brokenly. ‘‘ You—have been—a good 
—wife—tried to do—your duty though—you 
didn’t love me. Our hands have met, but not 
our hearts,” he went on, with a touch of 
sentiment she had not believed him capable 
of, “‘and they—never would—have met.” 

“They shall,” she said, firmly. ‘Only 
live, and I will do my utmost to make you 
happy.” 

* Too late—too late!” he gasped. 

Then, in a last dying effort, just once 
the wistful, cloudy eyes met hers, and he 
whispered ,— 

“ Kiss—me—wife—on the—lips—a—good- 
byo,”’ and bending her fair, stately head, for 
the first time she pressed her mouth to her 
husband's in a long, clinging kiss; and so he 
died, with her lips on his, and his neck en- 
circled by her soft arm, and her hand clasp- 
ing his—died, as he had never lived, content 
in her fond embrace. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 


Tue news of Mr. Spragg's awfully sudden 
death, from the blow of the assassin’s knife, 
spread like wildfire through the county. 
Paul Chicherly heard it early the next morn- 
ing. 

“There’s a foine to do at Temple Dene, 
surr,’’ announced Dick Riveller, entering 





the room where Paul was breakfasting with 
little ceremony. 

“A todo! About what?” 

“ A murder.” 

“A murder! Who—what—do you— 
mean ?’’ he faltered, turning deadly white. 

‘* The master’s killed, surr.’’ 

“Mr. Spragg?”’ 

“* Yes,” 

“How? By whom? What do you know?” 
he demanded, excitedly. 

*Notover much at present,surr. He were 
stabbed." 

‘** Have they got the murderer ?”’ 

‘Yes, surr, they nabbed him, leastways 
the dog did.” 

~ nt 

“Ay. Caught him by the throat, and 
mauled him foinely.” 

“Is it known who he is?” 

“Ay. The French wally, what your father 
picked up in Paree.” 

‘Ah! The scoundrel!” cried the young 
man, jumping up. ‘I begin to understand it 
now. He has m robbing his employer, 
and used the knife when found out and his 
villainy unmasked.” 

‘That’ so, that’s so, surr.”’ 

“T must go up to the house, and inquire 
into this matter. I always mistrx«sted that 
mau. Perhaps some light may be thrown on 
my father’s mysterious death.” 

“ The master were helped out o’ the 
world, [’d bet my last shillin’. I were on the 
crowner's 'quest, and appleplexy or no apple- 
plexy, he'd had a thumb on his wind-pipe 
a stopped his breathin', and purpled his 

ace.” 
“You think so?” interrogated Paul, 
eagerly. 

“Yes, surr, an’ I said so at the time. But 
it weren't no manner o’ use. I were one 
agin eleven, and tothers swore as the quacks 
did, that it were appleplexy. So at last, 
findin’ I couldn’t do no good, I held my 
peace, and let ‘em ha’ it their way, an’ I 
never said nothin’ to you cos I thought you 
was satisfied with the werdict, an’ I didn’t 
want to put idees of foul play into yer head, 
and distress you for nothink.”’ 

‘*No. Perhaps you were right. We may 
come at the truth now.” 

“‘T hope so.” 

‘And I shall not leave to-day, Dick, so 
take my things back to the yellow room.” 

“I'm deloighted to hear it, surr,” returned 
honest Dick, pleasure beaming on his broad, 
rubicund face. ‘May you stay a werry long 
toime at the Blue Dragon.” 

“Thanks,” said young Chicherly, as he 
went out, on his way to his old home. 

He hurried along, anxious to arrive at the 
scene of the murder, his mind full of doubts, 
fears, and misgivings. 

It was a dull, damp morning, dispiriting in 
the extreme, a veil of mist hung over the 
landscape. The thinly-leaved tree-branches 
dripped with moisture, and the drive leading 
up to the house was full of pools from the 
recent night's rain. 

A forlorn aspect Temple Dene presented, 
with closed shutters, and down-drawn blinds, 
a curious stillness reigning in and around it. 

‘A bad business, Mister Paul,” whispered 
Benson, solemnly, as he les him in. 

‘‘Terrible. Where is the wretch who did 
the mischief ?” 

‘‘ He is still lying where they placed him 
last night. He’s very bad.” 

“They have not taken him away ?” 

‘No, sir. Doctor Linton thought it best 
not to do so.” 

‘ Are the pcelice here?” 

“Yes. They're watching him.” 

‘Ah, Paul! I am glad you have come,” 
exclaimed Blackie, emerging from the 
dining-room. “Isn't this awfal? Poor 
Washington!” 

‘‘ Awful indeed. What motive could the 
assassin have had?” 

“That remains to be seen. We don’t 


know at present. He always seemed on good 








terms with his master, who was particularly 
kind and partial to him.”’ 

“So I have heard. That black-browed 
wench, Valerie de Largue, is at the bottom of 
it all.” 

“Valerie Cotin, you mean,” corrected the 
younger man. 

** No, Valerie de Largue. Her real name 
is de Largue.”’ 

“TIsit? How do you know?” 

“My father was mixed up with her. She 
is a bad lot.” 

‘** She doesn’t look over good.”’ 

7 suppose the constables kesp an eye on 
her?” 

“Yes. But there's no fear of her hess be 
make a bolt while that wretch Claremont has 
the least bit of life in his miserable carcase. 
She's there howling and crying and wringin, 
her hands beside him, and yells like a wil 
animal when anyone tries to move her.” 

‘¢ Is he much injured?” 

‘* Fatally, I believe.” 

‘Turk did his work well,’ patting the great 
head of the dog, who had come out to greet his 
old master. 

“Yes, indeed. But for him it is probable 
the murderer would have got off scott-free ; as 
it is, I think he will soon go to join his 
victim.” 

‘“«T must see him before he does. He must 
be made to confess all. I suspect he had a 
hand in my father’s sudden death.” 

“ Doyou, though ?”’ asked Blackie, in intense 
astonishment. 

“Yes. Where is Mr. Vane?” 

“In there,” pointing to the library, “‘ with 
Scargill, Bevoir, Wavenell, and one or two 
others.” 

‘*I must see him.” 4 

“You think it necessary?” inquired the 
other, who had heard of his father’s treachery 
towards Chicherly, and knew they had not 
spoken since the latter learntit. 

‘“‘ Yes. At a time like this private differences 
must be set aside.” 

“ Of course. Will you see the ladies first.” 

“ Is—is—Opal—there ?” he stammered. 

“No.” 

“Then I will see them.” 

‘“‘ How—how—does—she bear it ? ” he asked, 
as they crossed the hall.” 

‘‘ She is terribly cut up, and shocked.” 

‘* Naturally.” 

‘And reproaches herself bitterly with not 
having done her duty and loved him. As 
though she could help that, poor girl,” said 
Blackie, tenderly, ‘when she married him 
solely for our sakes ; andas to doing her duty, 
I heard him tell her she had tried to do all she 
could when he was dying.” 

‘“‘ That will console her by-and-by, after the 
first horror of the affair has p away.” 

‘*T hope so,” and young Vane pushed open 
the door and entered the dining-room, where 
Lady Dorothy, Ruby and her husband, Mrs. 
Vane, Lady Scargill, and some others were 
sitting. _ 

Those who lived near had changed their 
dresses, but Lady Dorothy and Ruby still wore 
their evening finery, and had cloaks wrapped 
about them to hide it. All were pale, and 
startled, and nervous. 

“So you have come?” whispered Lady 
Dorothy. 

“Yes,” returned Paul. “I will tell you 
why,’ and he explained his dark suspicions 
with regard to his father’s death. 

‘‘ You must see Claremont at once,” she ex- 
claimed, after hearing his ex; ation, with 
some of her old briskness and decision. 

“Why at once?” . 

‘‘ Because he is in a precarious condition, and 
may die any minute.” 

‘* Indeed |" 

“Yes. The wretch must be made to speak 
—must explain all.” 

‘*Tt may be difficult to make him do so.” 

‘* It may,” she a ls 

But their fears in that respect proved ground- 
less. 

After a stiff meeting between Copeland 
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Vane and Paul, the gentlemen adjourned to 
the servants’ quarters, where, stretched on a 
bed in his own room, the murderer lie. 

He presented a truly horrible appearance. 
His head was swathed in bandages, his face 
was torn and lacerated, his throat and chest 
mauled frightfully, while his hands were bitten 
through and through, some of the fingers 
actually crushed by the powerful jaws that 
had seized them. ae 

Mr. Wavenell explained to him in a few 
words the nature of their visit, and pressed 
him to confess and explain what prompted him 
to commit such a fearful crime. 

“ How — long—can—I—leeve ?’’ he asked, 
looking at Linton, who sat near him to apply 
restoratives when necessary. 

“Only a few hours,” returned the doctor, 
at which the wretched Valerie, who knelt by 
the bed, her long black hair streaming over 
her shoulders, her face pallid and tear-stained, 
uttered a despairing cry. R } 

“* Are—you—certaine—m’sieu ?”’ he queried, 
speaking slowly and with extreme difficulty, 
owing to the wounds in his throat. 

“ Quite certain. You will never see another 
sun rise,” replied Linton, firmly. 

“ Helas |! — Then— I — weel— tell. What 
mattare, You—can—do—nussing—to—my— 
dead—bodee. Si I—could—leeve—it— would 
be-—different—and—not one — mot — would— 
you drag—from—me.” 

And then, slowly and brokenly, he told his 
story. 

Trappenced Valerie de Largue was his cousin 
and his betrothed. She lived on the outskirts 
of Versailles with her widowed mother, and 
made a little money by making lase and arti- 
ficial ffowers, while he, Victor Claremont, was 
waiter at an hotel in Paris, where he worked 
hard, trying to earn sufficient to enable him 
to marry the girl he loved. 

The course of their affection ran smoothly, 
untilin an evil hour Fishlake Chicherly, 
visiting Versailles, came across Valerie, and 
admiring her swarthy, handsome face, made 
proposals, held out alluring baits, which 
tempted her—for she was vain, and loved ease 
and fine to become his mistress. 

After a while he tired of her and cast her 
off without mercy; and while starving with 
her child Claremont saw her again, and heard 
the miserable story of shame and betrayal. 
Then he swore to have revenge on the man 
who had ruined his promised wife. 

When Chicherly came to Paris again he 
managed to get a place in the hotel where he 
stayed, and made himself so useful to the 
profligate that he ed him as valet when 
his own man fell ill from the effects of a dose 
administered by Claremont, and took him 
back to Temple Dene. 

Meanwhile Valerie, though well supplied 

with money by her French lover, kept 
writing appealing letters to Fishlake, and at 
last was brought over to England by Paul, 
and established in a shop. 
_ This tardy act of justice did not satisfy the 
infuriated and wronged woman, who saw when 
too late what a mistake she had made, and 
she kept urging Victor to avenge her. 

The opportunity offered the night Chich- 
erly’s dissolute companions, after cheating 
him at cards, laid their hands on every port- 
able article of value they could find, and fled 
with the two women. Claremont helped them 
to get off with their spoils, and after doing so 
returned to the turret-chamber, and putting 
his thumb on his master’s windpipe, who 
slept heavily from the effects of drugged 
wine, held it there till he ceased to breathe, 
and then flung him face downwards amid the 
debris S£ broken bottles and glasses. 

No suspicion fell on him. Why should it? 
He was apparently a model servant, much 
attached to his master, and the fugitives were 
the objects of suspicion. 

Besides, he remainedjat Temple Dene, afraid 
to leave, lest by doing so he might attract 
attention; and when Mr. Spragg became 
master he felt secure, and, in addition to 
what he had robbed Chicherly of, com. 














menced a series of petty thefts on his new 
employer. 

This went on for some time unnoticed. 
The American was so enormously rich that a 
sovereign or a five-pound note now and then, 
was not missed, and he was very anxious to 
amass @ good round sum, as Valerie, whom 
he still loved passionately, had promised to 
go off with him to some far-distant country, 
when he had sufficient to keep her in ease and 
comfort. 

He managed to get her into the house as 
maid to Mrs. Spragg, and between them they 
did well in thethieving wayuntil the disappear- 
ance of the diamond studs and some other 
jewellery aroused suspicion, and he felt it was 
timeto make himself scarce. He was urged 
on to this by seeing Paul visit the house, and 
knowing that he would recognise Valerie he 
determined to set off at once, and that, too, 
before the detective Mr. Spragg had gone into 
Evesham to consult arrived 
His plans were all laid. 

He would steal away quietly while his 
master and mistress were occupied with their 
friends at dinner, and,he stole up to the turret- 
chamber to collect his ill-gotten gains. He 
kept the notes, gold, and jewels in the old 
cabinet there, knowing they were perfectly 
safe in it. 

None of the servants would go there after 
dark, and didn’t care to do so in the daytime ; 
they avoided it sedulously, while he knew Mr. 
Spragg had a horror of it, and talked about 
having the secret door in his bedroom that 
led to it, walled up. 

He thought his master was already dressed 


| and with his guests, and his amazement was 
| extreme when he turned and saw him standing 


in the arched doorway. 

He did not want to shed more blood, yet 
knew, somehow or other, that he must pass 
the man who barred his way. 

He was caught inthe act of taking away things 
that had been missed. He could give no satis- 
factory explanation as to why he was in the 
turret chamber at that hour, and he knew, 
if charged with theft, the other and darker 
crime would probably be brought to light, and 
he suffer the extreme alty of the law. So 
he raised the knife he held in his hand, and 
struck down the man who stood between him 
and liberty, thinking that if he were quick he 
would get off clear; for Valerie was 
waiting in the corridor for him, with wigs 
and disguises which they could don, and their 
passages were taken to America. 

But Turk circumvented him; and as he 
dashed down the winding steps and flung back 
the secret door the dog, witha fierce snarl, 
flew at his throat and bore him to the ground, 
tearing and rending his flesh like a tiger, as 
he poured out the pent-up hatred of years. 

“‘ You—know—the—rest,’’ muttered the 
dying wreteh ; ‘‘ ce-—animauxjbéte—has—killed 
—me—avenged—san maitre,” and with a last 
glare of hatred at the son of the man who had 
wronged his love, and on whom he had had a 
terrible revenge, the double murderer shut 
his eyes on those around him, and on this 
world for ever, thus cheating the hangman of 
a job. 

The gentlemen hurriedly left the room ; 
while the wretched Valerie was dragged off in 
an insensible state to Evesham prison, and 
after a long trial was sentenced to twenty 
years penal servitude, whilst undergoing which 
she died, and joined the partner of her crimes. 


(To be continued.) 








A Prerry Easter Ornament.—A_ pretty 
ornament is a white satin crescent fringed 
with silver spangles, and dusted over with 
silver powder. In the same circle rests a 
broken egg with a cunning downy chicken 
peeping forth, his bright eyes snapping mis- 
chievously from under his yellow, fuzzy coat. 
White chenille strings form a/finish and pretty 
means of hanging up this Easter greeting. 


on the scene. 





A FLOWER OF FATE. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


Moretoun Haru was alive with bustle and 
confusion. Sir Keith and his bride had come 
down quite unexpectedly; and, stranger than 
all, he had brought with him the sister who, 
_ so many years, had been mysteriously 
ost. 

The villagers were all agog to sce this 
young creature. But as the carriage bowled 
fleetly along all that could be seen was Sir 
Keith, handsome and bareheaded, a pretty 
fair-faced lady beside him, who bent her 
head haughtily now and then, and on the back 
seat a slender, black-robed figure, with a crape 
veil closely drawn. 

The avenue was lined with tenants and 
people, and the carriage drew up before the 
great hali, in which the servants, headed by 
the old butler, stood waiting to receive their 
master and mistress. 

‘*Welcome to Moretoun, my darling,” 
whispered Sir Keith, as he lifted hie wife 
from the carriage; then, turning to the other 
slender form, he said tenderly, ‘‘Give nie 
your hand, Madge, dear; lift your veil. You 
must remember you are come home at last.” 

Madge, or rather, Vera, as we know her, 
took the hand stretched out to hold her, and, 
with her own right one, she flung back the 
veil from her face. 

The terrible illness that had followed that 
night of her début and widowhood had made 
her more fragile, but none the less beautiful. 
All her glorious mass of hair had been cut 
close to her head, and the rings of ruddy gold 
fell over her brow as they had done in the 
days of her childhood, so that it was a living 
facsimile of the lost Madge’s face that smiled 
down at the old butler. 

There were tears in the faithful servant's 
eyes as he grasped his master’s hand and 
touched the small, black-gloved one of 
Madge’s. 

Lady Anice put her fingers very gingerly 
into the roughened palm. All this sort of 
thing bored her. She liked the crowds of 
people and murmurs of admiration it is true, 
but her home-coming was decidedly spoilt by 
the presence of her husband’s newly-found 
sister, whom she at once hated for her beauty 
and feared for her honest trathfulness. 

After all, the story of Madge’s disappear- 
ance came down to a few words. 

As she lay delirious on her bed watched by 
the broken-hearted Amy and her mother, 
Rex Darnley and Sir Keith had searched 
diligently for Nathaniel De Mortimer. They 
found him at last, very flash-looking in his 
sober moments—which were few—and devo- 
ting himself in those intervals to managing a 
wretched company about to start for the 
provinces. 

He received Rex and Sir Keith with his old 
pompous manner, but when they came te 

uestion him they found him most extraor- 
dinarily uncommunicative. It was Rex whe 
at length spoke of money, and De Mortimer 
eagerly named a large sum as his price. 

“It’s my due,’ he had said, as the two 
gentlemen were silent. ‘‘ Just think what I 
have lost through her bolting—me, as had the 
trouble and worry of educating and [producing 
her, which I could not have done more if she 
had been my—I mean though she is———” 

“ That will do, we understand,’’ Rex cut in 
sharply, as the man tried to flounder out of 
his mistake; ‘‘the less we talk about what 
you did for Mrs. Watson the better for your 
price. We agree to the latter, however, pre- 
posterous as itis. Now goahead. Here isa 
cheque. No, you are not to touch it till you 
have told us all we want to know. I will put 
it in the middle of the table where you can 
see it.” 

So arranged, De Mortimer drank a pint of 
stout as a beginning, and then plunged into a 
long story of the past. From his verbose 
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account Sir Keith and Rex gathered the 
latter. 

The night that little Madge Moretoun was 
lost was one chosen by a travelling company, 
of whom Nathaniel and his wife Emilie were 
the directors, to give a performance at Arden- 
toun, a small place close to Moretoun Hall. 
Emilie was im deep grief atthe sudden death 
of her child, as Nathaniel put it coarsely. 

‘Tt seemed to knock all the gumption oat 
of her, she’d no go, and could do nothing: but 
sit and sigh.” 

Apparently this condition of things was 
not satisfactory to the husband manager, for, 
weeording to his own statement, he rowed her 
well all through the day, as they travelled to 
jein the company at Ardentoun, and evidently 
lyis cruelty and rough language must have 
made the poor trodden worn turn, for when 
the hour for performance came no prima 
donna was:to be found, only a short note, say- 
ing she could bear it no longer, and was gone. 
Nathaniel’s drink-stained face flushed even 
then as he spoke of 'this'act of insuboerdinance 
on the part of his wife, and he went on 
harriedly to describe how he traced her out 
of the town into the lenely country lanes, and 
then came suddenly upon her, sitting—only a 
beby girl in her arms. 

It will be well, perhaps, to quote Natha- 
nal’s own words here. 

‘It give me quites turn, for instead of being 
frightened at seeing me, Emilie looked up and 
said, with a smile, ‘See, Nathaniel, Vera has 
come backagain, Heavenis geod.’ I'stoeped and 
sezed at the child, and saw atonce there was 
something strange about it. It was hotand 
feverish and moved restlessly in her arms. 
‘You must put i¢ down; it don’t belong to 
you,’ T-said. 

“ But my wife shook ler head. 

«Heaven has sent her. I don’t know where 
ar how she came, butshe suddenly appewred 
before me, gave a@ little ery, stretched out her 
little white hands, and then seemed’ to: fall 
asleepon my bosom,’ = - 

“She ain't asleep,” I answered, “she’s 
fainting; someone has lost the child. Give 
her tome. I'll look about. There must be a 
house near. 

‘““Acain Emilie shook her head. 

*<*T tell you Heaven has-sent her; there is 
no louse near I know, for I walked about here 
before night came on. She is to bea comfort 
to me.’ 

‘*Once more I stooped and looked at the 
child, and then noticed her pretty smart 
slothes, and the gold locket round her throat, 
and I theught to myself that most probably 
there would be-a reward in the morning, and 
times were very, very hard then, gents, so I 
Werhoured my wife’s madness, and helped her 
back to the town, carrying the child myself. 
Our lodging was in a small cottage, and I 
wrapped my cloak round her so that no one 
sew her. Harly the next morning I woke to 
find Emilie gone on to , our next place, 
and the child gone too. I waited to hear for 
tho reward I had hoped, and as none came I 
fetlowed them later on. There I found my 
wife sitting beside a bed, with the little girl 
tessing and raving in high fever. To remon- 
strate with Emilie was no good; since the 
death of her child her brain seemed turned, 
and she would think of this one as being:hers 
sent back. So, gentlemen, I pnt the best face 
en it. The profession knew nothing of our 
child’s death, and to get Emilie back to her- 
self I began the game of passing this one off 
as ours. She weren’t like either of us, but 
there was no mistaking Emilie’s love for her. 
Vera wae strange, too. When she got better, 
and was asked any questions, she looked 
straight at you and shook her head; so I 
arrived at the conclusion she must have got 
a fright that dark night she was lost, and her 
memory was clean gone. The rest of her life 
you know.” 

Sir Keith had listened eagerly, and sighed 
as De Mortimer finished. 

‘“Poor mite, she was frightened, indeed ; by 
some means she must have got out of the 











grounds into the lane, and was probably wan- 
dering about when she met your wife, and 
took her to be one of the ghosts her poor brain 
had been so cruelly stocked with." 

“Well, I'm glad it's.off my mind at last, 
sir,” De Mortimer had declared, with mock 
relief, knowing that by his confession. he made 
a pretty considerable haul. ‘I’m sure I wish 
Vera every prosperity.’’ 

Rex handed the cheque in silence, and after 
the two men parted with the theatrical 
manager for good. 

Vera’sdestination had been the next thought. 
As soon as she could be moved, Sir Keith 
insisted that she should go straight to his 
town house; but tothis Lady Anice demurred. 
She did it prettily, but decidedly. 

** Let. ber commence her new life well,’ she 
observed carelessly, as she set aside this great 
happiness for her husband. “ I suppose I: must 
take her up, as she is your sister; bu: it will 
be much better to begin it when we go to 
Moretoun. You must remember our position, 
Keith, and how people-are talkingyalready.” 

‘« She is my mother’schild, Anice, and dearer 
tomebeyond words,”’ Sir Keith had said gently, 
but sadly. 

“Ah! yes, of courre, I quite-understand 
that; but then, yoa see, itis so awkward, she 
has so many identities—Mrs. Watson, Miss 
Lorraine, What am Lio call her.” 

‘Gall her ‘Madge my sister,’’’ the young 
lausband answered, as he came behind the 
daintily-dressed figure, and bent his handsome 
head to press.a kiss on her brow. ‘‘' Remember, 
Anice, darling, how we used.totalk of all this, 
and how you,used to sympathise with me for 
what seemed. my folly in thinking Madge still 
lived! Don’t let me lose that precious gift. of 
your sympathy now.” 

Lady Anice moved patiently under his 
touch. She had forgotten. all the falsehoods 
she had indulged in during. that period before 
her engagement, and had no intention of being 
sympathetic to a girl she disliked as much as 
she did Vera. She would have liked to dis- 

rove all the evidences of her being Sir 

ith’s sister, and stamp her as an adyen- 
turess.and sham; but fate was too strong, the 
links had adl been found,and even Lady Anice 
in her own: selfish heart was compelled to 
admitihat Vera’s,palo, beautiful face strangely 
resembled Sir Keith's. Had his wife been 
willing: to reeeive her in Lenden Vera would 
not have gone, As soon as she recovered 
sufficiently to do so she went down with Amy 
and Mrs. Watson to the little house at Bentley 
for a time, 

The poor mother was broken in healih and 
spirit ; the death of her boy, so sudden and 
so awful, cut off without a moment for re- 
flection or repentance for his many weak sins, 
seemed toappal her. Vera and Amy soothed 
her as best they could; even between their 
two selves that night was never discussed. 
Vera, with her true generosity and delicacy, 
forbore to breathe a hint of the truth to these 
two women who had shown her kindness in the 
day when she wanted it sadly. 

Never should they know, from her lips at 
least, that the mangled remains of the once 
handsome man had been those of a suicide, 
murdered by his’own hand, through shame 
and-misery and fear of detection. 

Once again had the fatal love of gambling 
lured poor Tom to sin; this time he had no 
such friend as Rex. Darnley to pardon him, 
or such a mediator as Vera to plead. He 
had robbed Mr. Mason from time to time, 
first of large sums, then smaller, and the very 
day of his dismissal from his appointment he 
had. forged a cheque for an amount far beyond 
his means of repayment at that moment. 

Remorse and anguish followed as before, 
and the sight of Vera studying, working, 
striving her utmost in a walk of life she 
walked, doubtless only added to the pangs of 
his misery. 

Mr: Mason told Rex afterwards that in his 
anger‘and contempt he had sought out Tom, 
and informed him thstthe-metter-would pass 
out of his hands into that of the ‘law, saying 





this: more to give the young man a mental 
shock, but little thinking that the result would 
be so terrible. 

One ef Tom's wild companions. confessed 
to Rex that. Watson never seemed. to recover 
from that interview with Mir. Mason, and 
frequently, in answer to any cheering remarks 
from many:of his so-called friends, answered, 
‘« Phere was one end to everything—death.’’ 
And true to this feeling, on the: very nighti of 
Vera's triumph her young husband sighed 
out: the last breath of a wasted. Jife om a, bos- 


pital bed. 

Any and her mother were told. the: sad 
tidings as scon.as possible, and, mournediover 
their loved one, who by a. grievous miechance 
had crossed a railway-line im thedexk, and, 
ignorant of the coming express, had been cut 
down. Vera and Rex alone knew the real 
truth, and with them the:secret) wasisate. 

After staying.a short while at Bentley, Sir 
Keith insisted gently, but firmly, amhissister 
taking her p’ place and returning with 
him: to. her-old home.. Vera, or Madgeas.she 
was called now, conld not hut be touched by 
the new tenderness and love suddenly come 
into her young life; and the mone» she saav of 
her brother the stronger this feeling grew. 
She. was quick to see-that, Lady Anice bad 
no liking for her, bnt she was determined.to. 
evercome this if she could for Gir Keith's 
sake. So bidding good-byeforawhileto. Amy 
and her mother, @,.28 wohaye seen, made 
her entrance with Sir Keith and Lady Amice 
into Moretoun Hall. 

She heaved a deep sigh: of relief as she sat 
in.oneef the windows of! her juxmrious, end 
spacious bedroom, and gazed:aver the verdant 
park and beautiful grounds. She felt as. if 
she had really put behind her atdast: ali:ithe 
sorrows, disappoi 3 and trials of her 
former life, and couldblive-peacefully im: quiet 
intellectual, refined influence: heneeforth. 

Mr. Robinson was. bitterly disappointed at 
her renouncement.of the stage. Néver had 
there been such a triumphant debut as Vera 
Lorraine's, and: to relinquish adi thought: of 
continuing in the: profession after her arduous 
work and industry, mot to say talent, was 
amazing to him. 

The romantic story of her husband’s sud- 
den death and Vera's illness were but addi- 
tional advamtages,.so he dctermined, as-ail the 
world was talking abouts her, amd also in- 
tensely interested: im her. Bat to all his 
entreaties Vera: was: deaf ; she'would not. be 
tempted back to the stage, and had she been 
willing her brother would notshaveiconsented, 
so the manager had to retize unsuccessial, 
and Vera Lorraine became a thing of the 


The county began at once-a series: of venter- 
tainments in honour of Sir Keith and his 
bride ; and Lady Anice, tiredvout imtwo days 
with the quietmess of her new home, besonght 
her husband ta.allow her to bring do wa. some 
guests from London. 

“We must return. all these dinnens,;” she 
said, ‘‘and they are euch«.dull set.downhere, 
without a small elementof town people, Upon 
my word, they areas: heavy'as lead, Meith.” 

Sir Keith smiled faintly. 

He would have liked his wife to beseech 
him to let no strangerscome.into this,the very 
beginning of their life; bat he was growing 
slowly:but surely to read the innate:selfishness 
of Lady Amice, and tofind that: his idol had, 
indeed, feet-of clay. 

His. young widowed sister was a. great 
happiness to him at this time, Madge's 
sweetness, natural gentleness'and unselfishness 
were traits akin to his own qualities, and he 
saw day by day dawn in her once: agdin the 
image of the dead mother be had adored. 

Though Lady Anice hated: her sister-in-law 
she was.in many ways indsebtedtoher; all the 
little duties Sir Keith asked and expected. of 
his wife were performed by Madge, who, 
pitying her brother with ail her heart,. tried 
to prevent:the dream he had indulged in eo 
blindly from breaking jast yet. 

Lady Anice got her: way of! course, and a 
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whole crowd of fashionable people thronged 
the Hall. The only one out of all these whom 
Madge was glad to see was Lord. Dunmoor. 
And he, on his , was unfeignedly delighted 
to meet this pale, lovely girl once-‘more, whose 
delicacy and refi had astounded» him. 
when on perie 

“T cannot you how glad. T avs;. for 
Keith's jesy-and for my sister's too— 
that you ame here!’ he said, theseeond day 
after he arrived.’ 

Madge and‘he were:sauntering: towards:the 
conservatories;. sie wanted te gather the 
flowers for the dimmemtable that night. It 
was usually dt ( of the servants; but 
Madge fount the: heng heavily on. her 


hands; and: liad: undértaken this duty with.) devut 


be in gona coe sone 
“15 ie me, very great 
happiness Aouinatoual such « brother.” 
desemver all. the: 


bh ri “ Th of all 


: ee cn ee 
i fisiasthy,. *“Dunmoor, *" ‘Hot to 
> Hetthh will: 
tonight) T 


Gocd heaves! let Anice change:-with you for: 
See 

“ Leaky 3 . lot™ 
fortune,” was Madge Watsom’ generous 
remarity. 

“ Shesismn 
moor. “Tt is*am extraordimary thing how 
frequently ome: sees love and tenderness. 
lavished om # wholly undeserving persom, whitle= 
another who should receive is geess alinost 
through hifeemmblessed.”’ 

“You must mot rail at fate,” Madge 
smiled, faimthys 

‘Rex would@/4ell you there is no suc thing 
as fate. By-the-bye, I wonder when Rex and 
Vivien will be home? ” 

A soft blush crept for an instaritinto Madge'’s: 
pale cheeks. 

“ Keith heard from: Mr..Darnley yesterday, 
I think,” she said, as he opened one of the 
conservatory doors, and they entered. “* They 
are going to _India, are they not?” 

‘‘ They are birds*of. passage,.and. when two 
men like Rex and Vivian go abroad together 
for a trip as they have done no‘v, Heaven alone 
knows when they-withretorn,”’ 

Lord. Dunmoocr little thought he was: im- 
plauting pain.in the breast-of the quiet, smil- 
ing. girl beside. him,.or he would not have 
spoken the wordshe did. 

Madge has seen.or. received no communica. 
tion from Rex since:their last meeting, when 
she heard the trnth.of her husband's sin and 
suicide from his lips. She knew he would not 
seek her yet awhile, but it was almost a blow 
when the news came: thatthe Earl of Vivian 
re Rex were going for a trip to foreign. coun- 
ries. 

_ Tt was not that she longed for her lover, 
it was for her. friend that Madge Watson 
sighed. The death of Tom,. her subsequent 
ilness, the horror of allshe Had to endure, pro- 
duced for.a time a. morbid melancholy which 
forbade all thought.of love; but when Rex was 
gone. there was &-vacant spot, as it were, in 
ber life. He was not near to call upon in time 
of trouble, and Madge could not repress: the 
intngieas trouble would visit her again before 

OD, 

They sauntered through the hot, scented 
atmosphere, Lord Dunmoor holding the basket 
while Madge out and selected her flowers. 

She looked a very flower herself. 

_ er dress was black—a long, plain, severely 
simple cashmere dress— with no ostentatious 
Gisplay of outward grief for a man she had 
never loved orrespected. On her short. ruddy 
golden curls she had thrown a broad-brimmed 
black hat, one that she usually wore in the 
gardea. Her only ornament. was her golden 
wedding ring which hung loosely on the slender 
white hand, Lord:-Dunmoor gazed at her with 
pleasure and admiration, and thoroughly en- 
joyed her bright, cultivated society. 

As they approached the exit of the con- 


you: goth" }: 
your:|. 


tome,’ sala Lord Dous-|° 


servatory they came toa small vestibule lead- 
ing to another. In this vestibule a fountain 
was playing from a marble statue, the water 
falling witha gentle ripple of melodious music 
‘into a large basin surrounded by palms and 
ferns. Several chairs were scattered about, 
and’ im one of tiese languidly reclined Lady 
Anies; &-dainty vision, in the palest of pink 
Parisian: morning gowns, with fish om her 
pretty face as-she glanced up at her com- 
panion. 

This companion. waza tall; dark, foreign 


meat, who gaued. at: Madye’s: slender, lithe: 


form: and : fave in speechless 
admiration, é ‘her leet as the: ill- 
fated « Suliet” atitiieeliyrio: thie: night of her 
: Lady Atsieefrowned aeeliesaw thisstribute 
to her hated sistercin-lawy 

Be. usual, Mrs, Wait som?’ bheobserved, 
witha: Sheal iy Her 
‘married nxt, t 


; 


itmight in some wey cpm munionte: itvelf to: 


be 9p 
ing.ootdly to.the-Pri 


_Gvertux: Mfrs, Watson's: 
‘ever forgive you if sleek 
you,” Sir Rettisevife turned to 
Aaa dia: is. yectoapath geetionm 

is pro’ 80. 
prepare for a great treat?” 

“T am more than prepeied?” tle Piihee 
answered, with a low bow. 

Madge flushed tor an iinstantj:and: then re: 
covered her ba: 

‘* Please be nothimgof the sert; Prince,” she 
said, smiling faintly. “Tam veryserryy But 
I bave no intention of singing to-night, or of 
appearing in the drawing-room at all; this,” 
touching her black dress, ‘‘ proclades all such 
thoughts.” 

“ Lamvrebuked, madame,” the Princespoke, 
quickly ; but Madge and Lord Dunmoor had 
moved on, leaving Lady Anice speechless with 
rage. 

“What an affectation!” she observed, 
maliciously, when her wrath was abating. 

“Who is she?”’ inguired the Prince, seeing 
the jealousy on his fair companion’s face, but 
with infinite tact not appearing to notice it. 

‘‘Sheis supposed to be a sister of my hus- 
band’s, who was lost’when a child. Surely you 
lave heard the story. All Londen has been 
talkingofit! Itis a most annoying situation 
for me; réally Ido not think Keith should 
prema) me to. be placed so awkwardly, Just 

ancy, for years she has been travelling about 
with low actors! ”’ 

‘‘ She looks:the essence of refinement her- 
=. nevertheless,” was the Prince’s incantious 
reply. 

ady Anice bit her lip. 

“ You are always so kind,” she murmured. 
“T understand ; you want to comfort me by 
telling me this. You can never know what 
my. pride has suffered by having such a 
woman always near me.” 

‘‘Tam indeed happy if my poor words com- 
fort you, Lady Anice.”” The Prince smiled to 
himself as. he gazed down on the fair, fluify 
head of his hostess ; bat he was careful not to 
let her see that smile. 

He found his present quarters too comfort- 
able to think of changing them for some time 
to come; and by judicious flattery he de- 
termined that time should be long in coming, 

Madge and Lord Dunmoor went on into the 
other conservatory. 

They were silent at first, and then he said, 
with a moody look on his face,— ~ 

‘T can't understand Keith having that man 
here,”’ 

“You are speaking of the Prince de 
Boules?” 

“Yes. I hate the fellow, and fail to see 
his attractions. Anice-does. not share my 
opinions, that is very evident; but really she 





should be tareful. One looks for higher cre- 


aamewered, bow: 





dentials in society than a suave manner anda 
dark, handsome face. You do not like him, 
Mrs. Watson?” 

Madge hesitated before she answered ; then 
she said, in her frank, truthful way,— 

‘‘T have only known him a few days, but I 
will confess Iam not prepossessed with him. 
I don’t think Keith knew he-was coming.” 

She was sorry intmediately afterwards that 
she had said this, for Lord Dunmoor looked 
80 vexed, 

‘* Anice'is' at her old tricks,” he remarked, 
hurriedly, as if to’ himself; then he added 
inrpressively,. “Mire; Watson, I pray with all 
my heart'that’you:may be the means of soft- 
enitg: ahd. changing: my sister'snature It 
sonuds-e cruel thing: to say, but she has ail 

but‘broken my mother’s:heart by’her selfish. 

ness and went: of thought; but with your 

i she miny alter. 

; om the bottom of 

my heart, for Keith's sake.” 

Medge’s lipssquivered'a little. She had not 
\beosin the housewith her brother and his 
\wife.éven so’short’a'time: without seeing how 
terrible would be theawakening fr Sir Keith 
‘when he was forced net’ himself to see'the 
igttl he loved so 5 se tenderly,. im her 
-trnecolotrs. 

“Tisee you understand me; Lord Denmoor 
wertion, quickly. construing. her emotion 


“Toammot fail'todose; bat, Lord Danmoor, 
‘yOuexaggerate my ualities: Believe me, no 
‘inflwenee-of mine will ever affect Lady Anice. 
You: see she'does not like me; she resents— 

naturally enough—my' presence here. 

‘hatcan Ido?” 

 Givemie your promise that you will watch 
‘over and guard Her from all folly and harm, 
not for her own sake, but for your brother’s, 
whom I. know you have grown to love so 
Gearly.” : 

“ What do you foar?’’ Madge asked quickly, 
alarmed by his earnestness. 

‘*T fear nothing definite, but I.dread for the 


jfature. I know my sister, unfortunately, 20 


well, Nottoone other soul, save Rex Darnley, 
havé I spoken as I have to you to-day, 
Mrs. Watson.” 

“Tt shall remain # confidence between us 
for ever,” was her quiet reply. 

« And you will promise?” 

Lord Dunmoor stretched out his hand as he 
epoke. 

Madge put her slender fingers into it; her 
face was just tinged with colour as she said 
very slowly,— ‘ 

“T promise, so far aslies in my power, todo 
all you have asked.” 

He bent his head and pressed his lips'to her 
hand; then, after a few seoonds, murmured 
some excuse and left her. 

The next few days’ passed on, outwardly, 
very pleasantly. Sir Keith was the most 
charming of hosts, Lady Anice ihe most 
volatile. Nothing would satisfy her now but 
that she should have a grand amateur thea- 
trical entertainment with. tableaua viranis, 
and she was so busy with these arrangements 
that her husband rarely saw her. 

Madge and Lord Dunmoocr wlone read his 
countenance aright, and saw the fleeting look 
of preoecupied thetght and sorrow that came 
across his handsome face when the smile 
vanished, but they said nothing; only Madge 
poured out all the tenderness of her sympa- 
thetic heart to. this man who lavished more 
than a brother's love upon her. 

Had she encouraged him the Prince de 
Boules would constantly have left the side: of 
his hostess.and joined Madge ; but she could 
not repress the feeling of dislike she had for 
hina, and. treated. him as coldly as courtesy 
would allow. 

Lady Anice saw nothing of this. The Prince 
was careful to conceal his admiration of Sir 
Keith's beautiful sister, and Lady Anice in- 
dulged in the vain but pleasant thonght that 
she was adored by this passionato-looking 
Italian with an adoration pasting words. 

Just before the week set aside for rehearsals 
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[THE PRINCE GAZED AT MADGE’S LITHE FORM AND PURE BEAUTIFUL FACE IN 


Madge experienced two troubles. One was 
that Lord Dunmoor was summoned away by 
his mother on pressing family affairs. This 
was # real sorrow to Madge, for she felt that 
while he was present the domestic arrange- 
ments and her brother’s happiness were, to a 
certain extent, safe; and though nothing more 
had been said between them they thoroughly 
understood one another, and worked silently 
together. 

The other trouble was much greater. 

She was sitting in the library one morning, 
while all the rest of the guests were full of 
excitement in the big hall and drawing-room, 
when she heard her brother enter a smaller 
apartment that led off the library, and knew, 
by the faint scent and rustle of skirts, that 
his wife had followed him. 

“* Now, Keith, what is it? Please be quick; 
they can’t spare me!’ exclaimed Lady Anice, 
pettishly. 

Madge rose to withdraw, but then hesitated. 

‘*Did you send the invitation, dear? ” asked 
Sir Keith, in very gentle tones. 

“To the Comtesse de Ganyani? 
certainly I did! 
noon.” 

** Anice, do you remember what I asked 
you?” 

Lady Anice laughed. 

‘* You have asked me so many things, Keith. 
I really don’t think I do remember! ”’ 

“I begged you not to be intimate, even 
acquainted, with this woman. She is no friend 
of mine.” 

“Bnt I like her; she is most amusing. 
What on earth is there against her?” 

“* Anice, this is the woman who embittered 
my young life! It was through her my poor 
father died !—Madge was lost! You under- 
stand, she was my father’s second wife.” 

There was a small pause, then Lady Anice 
said, deliberately,— 

“ Still, I see no reason that she or I should 
not be friends,” 


Most 
She is to come this after- 





Sir Keith’s voice was constrained and a 
little husky as he answered,— 

‘If you have no sympathy with my feel- 
ings you must think of yourself. This 
Comtesse de Ganyani is a most im- 
proper woman—she was originally a circus 
rider. Her antecedents are not such as will 
admit of her being a friend of my wife’s for 
one instant.” 

a Anice laughed again, more disagree- 
ably. 
‘Pooh! Keith,” she said, curtly. ‘‘ You 
forget you expect me to be not only intimate 
but affectionate with your sister, who for 
years was a fourth-rate actress! Really, you 
discriminate badly.” 

“There is no comparison between Madge 
and this other,’’ answered Sir Keith, in low 
tones. 

‘“‘ There is this,” flashed Lady Anice, hotly, 
‘‘ one is my friend, the other is not! Please 
let us say no more. I suppose I am mistress 
here, and the Comtesse de Ganuyani comes to 
see me. Have a row anda scandal if you like 
—I don’t object. I never have been thwarted, 
and I never will be. Heaven knows it is dull 
enough here. If I don’t bring some congenial 
society to the place I shall go mad.” 

Madge listened with fast-beating heart. 
Her brother made no reply. She heard Lady 
Anice push open the long French window, and 
go out on to the lawn, airily singing a song as 
she went. 

There was intense silence, and still Madge 
stood waiting. She hesitated to intrude on her 
brother at such a moment, but love and 
sympathy urged her. 

She wept softly into the inner room, and 
saw Sir Keith leaning against the marble fire- 
place, his face buried in his arms. 

Tears dimmed her eyes; she could not 
speak. He did not seem to hear her soft 
footstep, and she withdrew genily. She 
knew that the knife had been plunged into his 
heart, and she longed in vain to comfort him. 
The veil had dropped between the husband 
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SPEECHLESS ADMIRATION !] 


and wife—all romance, hope, aad happiness 
was gone. How would it end? 

As Madge went slowly to her room her 
heart was burdened with a sensation of fixed 
and incomprehensible dread. 

(To be continued. ) 








A Tastervt ARRANGEMENT.—Long, awkward 
parlours may be broken into pleasant little 
nooks by a tasteful di ition of the furniture. 
I know women of fashion who have broker 
the length of their saloon parlours with ar- 
rangements of screens,and made the path from 
one end of the room to the other a tortuous 
one, in and out past the angles of various 
screens. Some familiar drawing-rooms are 
so changed in this way that one hardly recog- 
nises them in their new guise. One long and 
awkward parlour that I used to know is broken 
into three cosy nooks, each with its own little 
decorative arrangements and central idea, and 
each beautified by a tall brass lamp on the 
floor or by large table lamps. Another fancy 
of the day for those who have two smalf 
parlours, both with doors opening into the 
hall, is to close the hall door of the front 
parlour and set the hat-rack or card-table 
against it. This gives a much better chance 
to arrange the furniture of the front room 
effectively, keeps off draughts from the open 
front door, and gives the room the cosy, shut- 
in look so comfortable in winter time, A diplo- 
mat’s wife was the first to set this fashion 
too, after she had struggled with and solved 
the problem of these American houses with 
small parlours opening so nearly on the front 
door. At one house in Washington where the 
front parlour door has lately been shut, the 
door of the second parlour is back under the 
hall stairs, and the servants had an amusing 
encounter with a deaf caller, who insisted that 
he did not want to go into the dining-room if 
the family were at the table. He had sup- 
pozed the ladies would be in the parlour on 
that day and at that hour. 
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{I HaTE MB, DELAVAL,’’ THE GIRL SAID, ‘‘ BECAUSE HE OPPRESSES THE POOR! ’’] 
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CHAPTER I. 


Jonn Detavan was his mother’s favourite 
son. I don’t know on what particular grounds 
she excused her partiality, for all her three 
boys were fine stalwart fellows, but still the 
fact remained—John was, and had been from 
infancy, her special darling. 

Infancy was far removed now, for John 
Delaval was a handsome, soldier-like man of 
eight or nine-and-twenty. 

An aunt of his father’s had taken a fancy 
to him and made him her sole heir, so that he 
was independent of any profession ; and, if the 
truth must be confessed, far better off than 
his elder brother Bertram, the owner of 
Delaval Court. 

Lady Lucy had been a widow for a good 
many years. She made her home with Ber- 
tram, and kept him in almost as good order 
as she had done his father before him. 

Charles, her second born, was a good-looking 
young man, with a vast ability for getting 
into debt, and other harmless scrapes. 

Both Mr. Delaval and Charley were devoted 
to their youngest brother, and quite forgave 
their mother’s partiality for him, not even rail- 
ing against fate when that ancient aunt, of 
whom mention has already been made, left 
their names out of her will and coolly be- 
queathed her all to Jack. 

Delaval Court was in the heart of Surrey, a 
pretty rural estate, old enough to give its 
owners a certain standing in the county. 

The Delavals were proud of their long 
descent, and would not have changed their 
name for a peerage. 

It was the pleasantest hour of all to Lady 
Lucy’s mind; dinner was over; she had en- 
joyed a nap in the solitude of the drawing- 


room, and now her three boys had followed ! 





her, and were idly drinking the coffee she dis- 
pensed in euch dainty cups of egg-shell china ; 
a bright fire burnt in the grate, the curtains 
were closely drawn, the soft rays of the 
moderator lamp lit up the grand old room, 
and showed the still handsome mother and 
her three stalwart sons. It was as peaceful a 
picture of happiness as you could possibly 
imagine till Lady Lucy, having dismissed the 
coffee equipage, looked up suddenly, and cast 
a bombshell in the midst of her family. 

She looked at no one in particular, she speke 
as calmly as though she were recommendin 
a drive or ride, but her words were full o 
terrible meaning. 

‘“‘ One of you boys really ought to marry.” 

Dead silence followed this observation ; 
Bertram played idly with his watch chain, 
Jack looked fixedly into the fire; Charley, feel- 
ing the state of his finances secured him from 
his mother’s interference, seemed tolerably at 
ease, and, after a pause, was equal to reply- 
ing,-- 

‘My dear mother, I never was a good hand 
at figures, but I have a faint idea that in the 
days when I studied arithmetic two was a 
larger number than one. As I never quite 
manage to keep my own head above water, it 
would be tempting Providence to attempt to 
keep another head as well.” 

“Don’t talk nonsense!” said my lady, 
sharply, “‘ you know that Bertram is thirty- 
two, and Jack isnot faroff. If you ever mean 
to marry you ought to begin to think of it 
soon.” 

“In a year’s time,” said Mr, Delaval, coolly. 
‘ Confess, mother, you are in no hurry to see 
another mistress at the Court.” 

Lady Lucy winced. 

“IT hope I know my duty,” she said, 
fiercely. ‘' For the last ten years, Bertram, I 
have been urging you to marry.” 

Bertram sighed. 

‘* You have talked about it,” he admitted. 

“Talked about it!” exclaimed my lady, 
indignantly, “I have done?much more than 





that. I have found heiress after heiress 
whom you might have had for the asking.” 

‘* They were all so ugly,’’ p'eaded Bertram. 

“ Nonsense |” 

“And I like a country life, mother; I hate 
spending the season in London. I wouldn’t 
do it even for the sake of winning an 
heiress.”’ 

Jack, delighted to find his elder brother 
the victim instead of himself, chimed in 
wickedly,— 

** You will never get Bertie to go to London 
heiress-hunting, mother,’’ he remarked, coolly. 
‘* You'd better invite all the heiresses of your 
acquaintance to stay at the Court. Have 
them in detachments a month at a time, and 
whisper into the ear of each how very timid 
and retiring is your eldest son. If Bertram 
absolutely refuses to go a-wooing the least he 
can do is to stay tranquilly at home and let 
himself be wooed.” 

The Master of Delaval bit his lip. 

‘* Really, Jack, you are incorrigible.” 

‘* He is nothing of the sort,’ returned my 
lady, quickly, whether from really approving 
of Jack’s advice, or from her usual instinct of 
defending him it ishard to say. ‘He speaks 
most sensibly, and his advice just falls in with 
my own plans.” 

The three young men stared at Lady Lucy 
in blank surprise. They knew that small 
figure arrayed in sweeping velvet was capable 
of anything on which she set her mind. 

Bertram seemed to see himself led by cords 
to the hymeneal altar. Charley for once re- 
joiced at his impecuniousity, and Jack, the 
incorrigible, was for once silenced. 

‘‘T have a letter here ’’—my lady produced 
a thin foreign-looking sheet of paper from her 
pocket—‘' which, when I received it a month 
ago, filled me with the deepest grief. I con- 
fess now I can see the finger of Providence in 
the matter.” « 

Bertram sighed. It seemed a bad sign to 
him when Lady Lucy began to talk of tke 
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finger of Providence. 
liverty. 

“ You may have:heard me talltof my friend 
Marguerite Tudor, She was much ya 
than myselé, but a wero:i 


“lt so said , sagely. 
‘She usedito bow atithe Court [ 
_ Sle un hea da when she disappeared 


ie ae =z nT 
sen with 


hear the: mater's plans. 
was once Miss Tudor, coming back = 
widew=to - te to — affections: of 


> 


spoke whole continent. 

place. Tf she had*bsen’teld off friend. 
to Cape Town and chanced to haves 

settled at Kimberley nothing would Tiawe 
ppemceeerS her the two were: not near meighis. 
bours, withonly a briek walk,.or at) most a 
-hort drive, between them. 

‘‘How did he make if?” astcedlt 
with some show of interest. “‘Do yous 
it I went to—let me see—to Africa Weowllll 

follow in bisssteps'? ” 

‘He midedtin diamonds,’ said: my lady: 
* At least, I heard so. He went out aga 
doctor, but no one wanted to be doctored,.so 
ho took to diamonds instead. Ho is very rich 
now.’’ 

‘Ts. Why,I thought he was defunct!" 

‘“‘Not at all. He is flourishing; but he 


wants his child (he has only one) to see some- | 


thing of English life, so he wrote asking me 


if L would wecsive har for. a year. or'so, take | 


her iato. sogiety, and, in. fact, give, her. the 
advamtages:due to an earl's: grand-daughter. 
At first I was too sad at the, news-of my 
friend's death to care. for the charge; but 
whan I thought over it I felt that Marguerite 
must be sent in answer to my prayers. 

Poor Bertram! he poked the fire in:despair, 

‘‘She will be here in another month,’ went 
on Lady Luay. ‘ Of course, I shall go up. to 
town after Master, and she will be presented; 
bat,” with a barst.of triumph, “‘ ske will have 
three weeks of quieé home life here first, and 
T quite hope that Bertram will do his duty.” 

“I'd rather go out to Africa and. console 
hir.—I don't know his, name—for. his. child's 
absence.” 

“Six Henry Godolphin,’ said my lady, 
sternly. ‘ie was:made a baronet. when. he 
did something wonderful for the colony.” 

* Oal’ 

‘* And Mawgnerite will; be here the: end: of 
February. Bertram, for my sake and her 
mother’s, I hope you will show: her at least 
ordinary civility.’ 

‘: My dear mother, I hape.I never was rude 
toa woman yet? I'Ikgo down to, Plymonth 
and meet her if you. like:?: I suppose. she is 
alone, poor little soul?” 

‘* She brings her companion.” 

“Her companion ?’’ Bertram gasped. “Do 
you mean another young lady ?’’ 

*A middle-aged one, I should hope. She 
has been with Marguerite ever since her 
mother's death, and so much attached to her 
that Sir Henry could not bear to separate 
them,” 

‘A companion will be an awful nuisance 
here! What on earth will she do?” 

“‘ Entertain the mother while you maka love 
to Marguerite,” said Jack, wickedly. ‘‘ You 
see Charley and I'shall have taken our depar- 

ture before the arrival of the African contin- 
gent, and you'll be a nice.little quartette —the 
mother and the companion, you aud the 
heiress. I suppose she isan heiress, mother ?”’ 


He trembled for his | 








Mr. Delaval, 
“ much as the: mothe to 
‘it; thiexw’@ be: a. 
her and Bride fix supremacy at the 
- Court; and, ly; Dlinve neverm yet seen 
the wommn for whose sake I sh re 
oust: the:mater from: the home: whiereshe- 
raled so long. You aresthe best offf. Fxck.. 
You've five thomsand a year, the prettiest 
little box» im: Kent, and the assurance that, 
being the mother's ‘favourite, she wili look at 
your choice with approbation.” 

Jack shook his head. 

“I don’t believe in wemen:!”’ 

“ Bitten—eh !”’ 

‘No, but.they’re too clever at arithmetic.” 

‘*T don't understand.’ 

‘** Ask Charley.” 

“ What does he mean, Charley ?” 

‘t He’s thinking, of a very pretty girl, wlio 
wasn’t sure to which Mr. Delaval Aunt 
Darling had leff her money—she knew it 
was the youngest, bat I don’t look a day 
older than Jack; then as his manners are 
rather enticing, and mine a trifle the reverse, 
she jamped to the conclusion I was the master 
of Darling Grange, and, gave. Jack the cold 
shoulder. I don’t suppose you ever had such 
a dose of it.before age?” 

“Tt was better than the: next time I met 
her, when she tried to repair her mistake. 
She wasa wally pretty, Bertram’; but for that 
trifling misunderstanding at-the first set off, 
T think in time I might have committed 
myself! I've never believed in a woman 
since!” 

Bertram smiled. 

‘** You don’t show it.” 

‘Oh, no. Iam not like you. I like society 
and all that sort.of thing. I believe I enjoy 
a flirtation as muchas most men, only I am 
never-serious!”’ 

‘The poor mother would be in despair if 
she could hear you. Honestly, Jack, we are 
all three.a terrible disappointment to her.” 

‘Well, then, do your duty manfully, Bertis. 
Stay at home and marry your heiress,” 

“TI had thought of ab: icating my preten- 
sions.in Charley's: favour.” 

‘‘ Took here,’ said the needy member of 
the'family, “it will suit-me very well to stay 
here till Easter, Bertram; let’s wait and see 
what the heiress-is like before we make up 
our minds; You see her fortune would be a 
godsend to me, and though I never meant to 
marry for money, still if it was to sacrifice 


myself tosave my Seer I might grow. to 
look on it a8 a meritorious action.” 
“* And you, Jack, what are you going to do 








with yourself?” 


“Sir Henry intends to give her twenty} “ I’m off to Lancashire.” 
thousand pounds on her wedding: day.’’ The others stared. 
“Ah! How does she haveit? Willishe| ‘ Wherefore?” 
bring it with her?” “Busi Fe 
aT ag - sar ae he made: his-for-| “He Se ceeiaanalline Swit? 
“T thought, as he — ve you wling’s will?” 
tune in: diamonds, the twenty thousand was| “Never.” 
Seontull in 2 duing-ar-tne o€ chounbigiity “She left mea bit of d in Lanca- 
‘stones.” th Baek ox eine or two upon 
“Jack,” said his mother, half-reproach- it ee an agent:déwn there, but he 
fully; ** shall you:e up?” dom nsapo to auageeal no Tanta 
«“T'm afraid vot,” returned the young:man. | the mean to go and look 
‘*¥iou see, mother, dear; six foot: two issabout ter sings yell 
agmach as-a fellow can grow up to im these} 
4 ~munthgoodiattit:” 
lady had retired,.you woulf have" totry.” 
— watch the: fess: off thie: three | © And Se ee 
Ore ind por orm to the sme oon}, “ True. : things 
| tien, and sat.over the fire, een ed: just a} im and leek owtféx someone else, but 
trifle downoast—a shadow s toe jE tag: Showa @itmaegore- oF coal 
over-the tinee;-eren Jack: was } . been found-in iiediseeict, aasd T mean 
es Gar’ never: eee pro- 
: - a ~ 
iy ab tt i : her investments would be found’ in 
Ny. ther use?” said) mever 
coulén’t amyore but: an: Hed rT 
heiresses ave det , for year washer regular 
you; two?” income-from property, I - 
“Tt! ever I married; saiti Mix... “Yes; and I can’t make ducks and drakes 


of" ttiat-if I wanted-to. I’m only «life tenant ; 

n | butthe old lady would invest her savings her- 

— ee ee oe ee See Dever 

herlawyer’s: advice; the consequence is, 

T’'vercome in meet ier some*funny property—that 

Solar Rencuslive, two or three streets of 

Houses in the East of London, a saw- 
millsomewtiere else, and so on.” 

“At least her eccentricities did you no 
harm,” 

** None; and I have so much regard for her 
memory I don’t often laugh about it; but 
when I get a letter from some tenant about 
the pipes and drains I smile just a little.” 

“And now you are going to Lancashire as 
anamateur agent? It’s rather too near Ireland 
to be quite safe, from the mother’s point of 
view, so I shan’t harrow up the mother’s feel- 
ings by entering into particulars. I shall 
only tell her that while Bertram is wooing 
his heiress I've gone to sée after my landed 
property, and I’m sure she ought to approve 
such a very industrious resolution !”’ 





CHAPTER If. 

A rint ship steaming into the English 
Channel, passengers thronging the deck to 
look at their native land, and more below 
stairs; in a first-class cabin two young girls, 
who. seemed to have sought there a quiet 
refuge from the noisy’scéne upstairs. 

Both looked about eighteen; they were 
dressed alike in plain blue serge costumes— 
both had the ease snd self-possession which 
Colonial girls display from infancy, but there 
all resemblance ended. One was tall and 
slight, her soft hair combed from her face 
and coiled at the backof her head—the whole 
face had a calm reposé—a sweet earnesthess 
a a reminded a stranger of pictures of the 
Madon 

No one sould call ‘her pretty ; some said she 
was beautiful, others.declared her too statu- 
esque. Enough, let us describe her compa- 


nion. 

Of her there coald be no two opinions. She 
was simply bewitching; a-pretty, mischievous 
face with sparkling, blue-eyes, brown hair that 
would fall in curls over her forehead, a plump 
sort of face, tiny hands and feet; in fact, 
something infantile about her whola being— 
the kind of woman who seemed made to be 
taken care of and petted. 

And to do the officers and passengers of the 
good ship Dolphin justice, Marguerite had. 
bere one petted ever since she came 
on board, 

She and her friend—another Marguerite 
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—= 
by the way—had been thefavonrites of the 
whole company—one charming ail: hearts: by . 
her sweet temper and wonderfal power of 
sympathy, the other fascinating everyone by 
her pretty childish ways. 

f had made heaps of friends on board, 
and promised to_keep up at. least:a-dozen: cor- 
respondences, 

And now they had come downstairs for just 
one last chat before the moment-of landing 
should come, and both for the first time set 
foot on English ground. 

“TI don’t likeit,” said the younger Mar- 
guerite (the kitten, be it explained, was six 
months her friend’sjunior). “Of course I’d 
do anything in the world to please you, Meg; 
but I don't like it.” 

‘* It’s not for long,” said’Meg; and she was 
trembling as: though from some sudden chill 
or fright. “ And oh! Kitty; so much depends 
upon it. Only do this‘for-me tilf Easter and 
I will be grateful'to you all my life.” 

Kitty smiled. 

“T's like a novell Bat; Miss Meg, what 
am I to do if people are angry?” 

Marguerite drew herself up to her full 
height. 

‘“Lady Lucy can’t be angry with you.” 

“But if she sae 

“T have a hun pounds in my writing- 
desk besides the money for our daitt-onn, Our 
passage would cost little more than eighty. If 
things go awkwardly I shall just cable to Sir 
Henry we are coming’ home, and sail by the 
next ship.” 

* But he’d be disappointed— papa, IT mean.” 

“Very. Yon see, Kitty, he hassct his heart 
on this. You know my mother used to dream 
of it.” 

‘Mamma used to live at Delaval Court, 
jidn’t she?” 

“Not live, but she_ spent months ‘together 
there. I fancy this‘Lady Lucy was her dearest 
friend,’ 

“ And the sons?” 

‘“They were mere children.” 

* What are they now?” 

“Bertram is thirty-two. I believe even.the | 
yonngpes is ten. years older than we are.’’ 

‘*T wonder if they will comeand meetus?”’ 


was hardly ended when thestewardess knocked 
gently at the door. 

‘“‘A gentleman has comefrom Lady Lucy 
Delawal, Miss Godolphin,” ehe said, with a 
slight increase of respect.. “The captain sent 
me to. tell'you.. Theluggageisgone. I will 
caxry these.on deck:-for you.” 

Only: two little bags, precisely similar, with 
the letters, ‘* M:G.,” in a silver monogram on 
the lock. 

The ites looked at each other; then 
the elder smiled encouragingly. 

“«Go on, dear.” 

Mr. Delaval found himself an object of 
interest to all on board the moment it was 
known he came to meet. Miss Godolphin. 

He had not long to wait before two girls 
came on deck, dressed so precisely alike that 
he started, and: wondered which was the 
heiressand who-on earth was the other. 

The Captain introduced him to Miss 
Godolphin and Mrs. Graham. Bertram 
looked hopelessly around. 

The younger girl, who was nearer him, 

ked sniilingty into his face. 

“ Have you lost. anything, Mr. Delaval?” 

‘*Dhe old lady,” murmured Mr. Delaval, 

lessly, ‘‘is:she not.coming? ”’ 

‘* What old lady ?”’ 

“ Your nion.”’ 

The girls burst into a ringing laugh. The 
kitten. laid one hand playfully upon Meg's 





“This is my companien and adopted sister, 
Mr. Delaval, but please-don't call her an old : 


lady.” 
Delaval blushed, 
“I beg your pardoz. It was very stupid of 


always old, and gererally cress,” 


house, and that I welcome Miss Graham to it 
with delight.” 

Lady. Lucy gasped. 

‘*Mark my words,” she said to Charley, as 
Bertram stulked off to dress for dimmer, 
‘trouble will come of this, see if it. doesn'ti’”’ 

‘Oh, come, mother, one extra girl can’t 
make much trouble in a house iike this.” 

Lady Lucy glared at him; as a fact, she 
was not particularly fond of Charley. She 
could not-help regarding him as ne’er-do-weil 
of her brood. She had a certain pride in 
Bertram, as the head of the family, and Jack 
was her heart's darling, but the intermediate 
son she often thought to herself she could 
have dispensed with. 

“I suppose you have no sense, Charley. 
Can’t you see that your brother'is very much 
taken with her?” 

‘“L thought you wanted him to be ?”’ 

“T wanted him tolikethe heiress. It would 
be an awful blow to me if he married # mere 
nobedy with nothing a year.” 

Miss Godolphin came down, looking about 
ten years old in a white frock and pink sash. 

Miss Graham wore a dress of flowing black 
grevadine, with trimmings of palest blue; 
she looked surpassingly lovely, and Lady 
Luey fancied she reminded her of someone; 
though of whom she had no idea; she dis- 
missed the thought at last as an idle fallacy. 

When they were alone she always went in 
to dinner on her eldest on’# arm, and to-night 
she bid him offer it to Miss Godolphin, and as 
Charley had already taken the “ companion ”’ 
in charge, my lady swept downstairs alone. 

Prejudiceapart, thetwo girls were decidedly 
an acquisition to the party ; neither was ehy, 


me, but: you see in England companions are | and though all their life hed been epent in 
| Afriea, they showed a thorough knowledge of 


“Really! Well, Meg ien’told, and she-bas | English interests. They talked of things they 


the sweetest. temmper in the world. 
better than mine.’’ 


Much ‘ had never seen as though they had been 
} 
; 


familiar with them from their cradle, and the 


“You are old friends?” hazarded Delaval. , heiress.won Lady Lucy’s heart by asking her 


has lived-with Sir Henry entirely. He often 
says he feels as if he had two daughters.” 

‘‘ T see,” replied Bertram, though, in fact, 
he really was still puzzled. Only one fact 





Marguerite flushed. 

“Tl don’t know I am sure. Papa told me | 
not to wait, but. to go.straight on to Delaval 
Court if I:found., no one.at Plymouth.” 

Both girls spoke of Sir Henry, Gedelphin as | 
‘papa; both alluded: to his. dead: wife as | 
their mother ;, but of the two. Marguerites. | 
only one was the child of Lady Lucy’s early | 
friend: 

Sir, Henry, after. nearly twenty years’ resi- 
dence away from Emgland, had forgotten the 
slight conneeted withthe word “companion,” | 
et he wenld/ never, have used it.in connection | 
with bis daughter’s friend. 

She. bas. been Marguerite’s playfellow in | 
early childhood. An orphan attwo years’ old | 
he was her guardian, and sinee-thenshe) had 
never left his roof. She had shared: in every 
advantage; every. pleasure contrived for his 
own girl, and he would never hawve-dreamed of 
this Duropean journey if Miss Graham could 
nothave joined init. 

Her fatherdiad not-been rich, but: be. left-a 
moderate provision for his:child: Two hundred 
a-year' would, atleast, secure her from want; 
and as she had always:plentyeof:money in her 
purse, as she was: made as: much of in Sir 
Henry’s home-as: Miss Godolphin herself, the 
girl never realised’ the vast difference in their 
positions’ until. she: stood: on the deck of the 
good ship Dolphin, with the white cliffs. of 
England in sight; knewing that Marguerite 
was by loving friends, that she would 
enter society as an heiress; while she herself 
bad not an iota of claim upon the English 
public save that:she was’ Marguerite’s friend. 

A boat had reached the ship, and several 
people came on board’ to: welcome their ex- 
pected friends, 

It was then the two Marguerites‘went below, 


was.clear to him, he had two young ladies-on 
his: hands: Neither of them im the least 
resembled his mother’s friend, and what that 
lady would say when, instend of’ the quiet, 


middle-aged person, who “‘conid be'keptin her | 
} ‘* please do not call me that, no‘one ever does. 


place,” she be held this lovely girl, hedared not 
think. 

He conducted his guests: to an hotel, where 
breakfast wae served; then they caught the 
London express; and fortune and time-tables 
favouring them they were actually at the 


Court: by seven o'clock, to find Dedy Lucy | 
' abways been called Kitty.” 


standing in the hall, and Charley, a strange 
_ mixture of sheepishness: and curiosity on his 
face, behind her. 
“ What.on earth does if mean ?”’ 


This:‘came from his mother; when the two | 
young ladies had been taken to their rooms, | 


and safely shut‘up there. 

* Nothing,” said Bertram. “ You sent me 
tomeet Miss Godolphin and her companion. 
I’ve met them, and brought them home.” 

“Two of the prettiest girls I ever saw,” put 
in Charley. ‘Don’t you admire them, 
mother ?”’ 


‘‘and I like people-to keep'to the truth.” 
“*T haven’t wandered from it, mother.” 
“Sir Henry has. Why did he write com- 
panion if he meant evhoolfelow? Why, 
when he has but one child’ does he let two 


him as ‘father?’”’ 

“ Ghe is an adopted daughter, I suppose.” 

“ He ought to.have teld me,” fumed my 
lady, who was thoroughly put out. “I’ve a 
great: mind to show the young lady my 
mind!” 

‘‘ Mother,” and no one head ever heard 
Bertram speak eo-sternly, ‘please do nothing 





and held the conversation just recorded. It 





of the kind; Remember the Court is my 


girls go roaming about the world speaking of 


““We were-christencd' the same day, and we | to show her the portrait of her youngest sen. 
have been inseparable ever since; in fact, | 
since Mr; Grabam died eight years: ago, she | 


“Mother used to tell us-about Baby Jack. 
She had a lock-cf his hair in # locket.” 
My lady wee delighted. Marguerite 


| Godolphin was enshrined in her heart’ of 


hearts. 

‘* What am I to oall'you, dear?” che asked, 
when she was back inthe drawing-reom with 
her charges; ‘Miss Godolphin seems £0 
formal.” 

“Oh,” said the heiress, clasping both her 
hands and locking et Lady Lucy #ppealingly, 


| Dothey, my dear?” 





j her sometimes; 
‘‘T hate surprises,” said my lady, sharply, | qu 








No,” said. Meg, simply; ‘“at least I never 
heard them.’’ 

“And it is-s0 long,” pleaded the pretty 
supplicant: ‘Marguerite is not’) much 
shorter, but you see, Lady Imey, I have 


‘‘Js your second name Katharine?” 

‘Oh, no; but you see I am rather’ mis- 
chievous, and when I was «child they used to 
sey Il was as playful as a kitten. Memma 
tock up the name to rave the awkwardness of 
calling us both Marguerite. Ever since ske 
had two daughters she dropped Marguerite 
entirely. I was Kitty, or'the Kitten, and my 
sister; Meg or Daisy.” 

‘“‘T do not like Meg.” 

“Tt just suits her. Queen Meg papa calls 
she lvoks every inch a 
een.” 

Lady Iiuey looked very coldly om Queen 
Meg. 

« Have you norelations at all?’ she asked, 
very pointedly: “No guardians or friends?” 

‘Sir Henry Godolphin is my guardian. I 
have no one nearer to me than he is.” 

The-youngmen camein, and Bertram asked 
for music; the girls made no false excures. 

The Kitten sang a French chansonette, 
and Queen Meg’played one of Beethoven’s 
shorter picees with so mmch expression that 
Lady Lucy was delighted in epite of’ hersel?: 

“Tam sure-you sing,” caid Charley tothe 
“companion,” inanundertone. “ Won't you 
let us hear you, Miss Grakam?” 
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“* Not to-night.” 

*‘ Ah! you are tired.” 

‘No, but I feel sad. It is all so strange, so 
fresh, and untried.” 

Charley felt sure his mother had been 
unkind to her. 

“You will soon feel at home among us. 
The mother ts a little stiff at first, but her 
heart is in the right place. Bertie’s the best 
old fellow going. You'll soon learn to like 
them. Next time I come home I shall find 
you quite settled down.” 

** Don’t you live here? ”’ 

For the first time in his life Charley felt a 
little ashamed of himself. 

‘“No, I am only a bird of passage.’ 

‘* I suppose you arein business in London.” 

He shook his head. 

‘‘My mother wouldn’t let me go into 
business, if wasn’t grand enough for her, and 
I never had brains enough for a profession. I 
studied for a barrister, and I’ve been ‘ called’ 
to the bar, but no one ever entrusted a case 
to me, and between ourselves I don’t expect 
they ever will.” 

‘* But then what do you do?” 

‘‘I write for the papers sometimes, and I 
paint a picture now and then. I am the 
family ne’er-do-well, Miss Graham, but yet I 
never meant to be.” 

Queen M eg looked grave. 

‘: Then why don’t you change? ”’ 

‘I never thought about it.” 

‘* Then how do you live?” 

“IT am as poor as a church mouse, Miss 
Graham, but there are different varieties of 
poverty. Ihave never been hungry or had to 
wear a shabby coat. I am generally in debt, but 
there is always this home open to me when I am 
down on my luck, and both my brothers are 
generous.” 

** Don’t they do copining ster e” 

Charley began to think she was a little gone 
on the subject of work. It seemed a pity, for 
of all virtues practised by the house of Delaval 
industry ranked last. 

“You see, they've no need. Bertram is 


master of this place and looks after his estate, | 


-¥ Jack has a pretty estate in Kent and lots 
of tin.” 

‘* Then why haven’t you?” 

‘* Destiny, and mine’sa crusher. Jack had 


a Bible name, and so a very religious aunt of , 
| It had seemed cold in London, but at this re- 


ours made him her heir. My name was pro- 
fane (aunt said so, though I never quite knew 
how), and so she left out my name.” 

‘What a shame.” 

‘“‘ [never thought so; I don’t think Iam am- 
bitious. Riches bring such heaps of bother.’ 

* You might win riches for yourself,’’ Queen 
Meg’s eyes flashed. ‘‘ You might make your 
own fortune if only you had the energy.’’ 

* Bat [haven’t.” 

‘Don’t you ever feel interested or excited 
about anything Mr. Delaval?”’ 

‘* Never.” 

“* How very dull you must be,” 

The girls went to bed soon after this. Lady 
Lucy came up to Charles, and the ne’er-do- 
well fully expected a lecture on his attentions 
to Miss Graham, .but my lady's eyes were 
actually sparkling, and she smiled radiantly. 

“‘T shall have my wish, Charles; I can see 
that already.” 

“What wish?” 

Lady Lucy threw up her hands. 

“I do believe your memory is just like a 
sieve. Don’t you know we were talking of 
Bertram’s prospects the other night and say- 
ing it would be the best thing in the world for 
him to marry Miss Godolphin?” 

‘* You said so.” 

My lady passed over this rebuff. 

‘* Well, you can see he will do it; already 
he is quite infatuated with her.” ~ 

‘“* Really ?” 

‘I can’t think where your eyes are, Charles. 
I thought you quite understood, and were 
keeping the companion out of the way on 
purpose. I was thinking you acted quite sen- 
sibly for once, amusing her so that your 
brother's attention was not disturbed,”’ 





*¢ And so you think Bertram is hit?” 

‘*T am sure of it.” 

“«Tt’s very sudden.”’ 

‘* Men take the complaint badly at his age,”’ 
said my lady, slowly. ‘‘ Charles, if we are 
careful, and relieve Miss Godolphin of her 
companion as much as possible, your brother 
will have a fair field, and I shall be very much 
surprised if before Easter I have not the pros- 
pect of a daughter-in-law.” 

Before Easter she had one daughter-in-law 
as a fact, and the sure promise of two more; 
but, of course, she could not divine that, and 
so she pressed Charles warmly into her ser- 
vice, and (from motherly kindness of course) 
he promised to take Queen Meg as much as 
possible off the hands of the destined lovers. 

“It’s nothing to me, of course,” muttered 
the ne’er-do-well, as he got into bed that 
night ;. “but I’m rather glad it’s not Miss 
Graham the mater has fixed on for Bertram. 
If it was to give him a chance of making love 
to her I rather doubt whether my lady would 
find me such a docile assistant.” 

And somehow that night he regretted, as he 
had never done before, the uncertainty of his 
prospects, or rather the certainty of his want 
of prospects, and grieved over the arithmetical 
fact he had once stated so triumphantly—that 
what was not enough for one could not pos- 
sibly suffice for two. 

Men change their minds sometimes, and 
Charles Delaval was certainly on the road to 
altering his. 





CHAPTER III. 


Wuen Jack Delaval confided his plans to his 
brother he kept back one important.particular. 
He was going to Combe Regis to look after his 
little property in that neighbourhood, but he 
was not going as Mr. Delaval, lord of the soil, 
but as plain John Douglas, land agent and 
steward to the absent landlord. 

Such awful accounts of his late steward’s 
doings had reached Jack that he really felt 
bound to go and see how matters lay for 
himself, and the spice of excitement given 
to the journey by travelling under his 
second name was just what was needed to 
make it interesting to him. 

Alas! he was not prepossessed on reaching 
Limeford, the nearest station to Combe Regis. 


mote northern village it was simply freezing. 
Jack shivered again and again as he stalked 
up the platform to where the solitary official, 
who filled in his own person the posts of 
stationmaster, ticket collector, and porter, 
stood. To him Mr. Delaval tendered the little 

iece of cardboard ke had purchased in 

ondon, and of him as the only fellow- 
creature within sight he naturally sought 
information. 

“Is it far to Combe Regis?” 

“Bio.” 

The man’s north-country accent defies des- 
cription, and must be heard to be appreeiated. 
His voice sounded to Jack as though he were 
pumping up a reply from the remotest re- 
cesses of his chest. Still, the matter of his 
answer was encouraging, and the stranger 
ventured on question number two. 

‘* How far is it?” 

‘* Seven mile.” 

Jack decided north-country folks’ notion of 
distance must differ from his. 

‘‘Is there any conveyance ?”’ 

“No.” 

“‘ How do people get there?” 

‘* They brings their hoss.” 

‘But if they haven’t got one?” 

“They walks.” 

It was six o’clock and pitch dark on a 
January night. Jack Delaval was no coward, 
but he shrank from a seven-mile walk in that 
bleak, unknown region in solitude. As Charley 
had remarked, it was very near Ireland. 
Might not some of the discontented sons of 
Erin be roaming about ready to plunder an 
innocent stranger just because he happened 
to be a landlord! However, there was no- 


thing to be done, and he sallied forth into the 
darkness and the snow ; he had not gone far 
when he met a rough-looking man, evidently 
a& peasant, who gave him some rough and 
sharp but not unkind answers to his ques- 
tions. While they were speaking another 
figure appeared on the scene, and Jack stood 
spellbound from surprise. 

The new arrival was a girl. Jack did not 
believe in girls, but there was something about 
this one quite a contrast to the usual bearing 
of the young ladies he met in society. She 
wore a dress of rough, warm frieze, short 
enough to display two very pretty feet; a deep 
fur cape reached to her waist, a coquettish 
little hat sat jauntily on her head, and her 
hair fell in a long fair plait below the tippet. 
For the rest, she was fair, with dark blue-grey 
eyes and a true north-country complexion of 
lilies and roses. The snowflakes covered her 
till she looked like a feminine edition of 
Father Christmas, and yet she was as calm 
and self-possessed, as contented with things 
in general, as though she had been in a cosy, 
firelit parlour. 

“Has it come?” she asked, eagerly. 
** Papa is anxious about it, Jinks.” 

Ji for so the man’s name was—an- 
swered her with a very different manner to 
that in which he had replied to Jack. 

‘*Tt hasn’t come, Miss Rene. I’m main sorry 
the master should be disappointed.” 

“ Didn’t the train bring a note about it or 
anything ?’’ she asked, sadly. 

“The train brought nothing, missie, but 
that there gentleman as wants to go to Combe 
Regis. Iv’e just told him the way, and was 
going back myself to the village.” 

The child—indeed, she looked little more— 
advanced to Jack with a strange mixture of 
shyness of pity. 

“TIT sa you are Mr. Delaval’s new 
agent. eard one was expected.” 

Jack assented, and wondered what was the 
social status of a land-agent. Would this 
pretty child think it her duty to meet him as 
an inferior? 

‘And Mr. Delaval let you come without 
writing a word to the people to send a trap to 
meet you? I daresay he never even told the 
housekeeper to expect you! Well, it’s just like 
him—he is the most unfeeling, hard-hearted, 
man in the world.” 

Jack felt a little aggrieved; it really was 
not pleasant to hear one’self abused, even by 
such pretty lips. 

” Mr. Delaval doubtless did not know the 
distance between Combe Regis and the sta- 
tion.” 

** Then he ought to know,” said Miss "Rene, 
sharply ; ‘‘ the property’s been his long enough, 
but he never comes north. I daresay he 
thinks we are all a pack of savages, but so 
long as he gets his rents punctually he doesn’t 
trouble his head.” 

“I gee my employer is no favourite of 
yours?” 

‘“‘T hate him!” 

‘“* Might I ask why ?”’ 

‘* Because he oppresses the poor.” 

‘“« But does he?” 

‘His agent does it by his orders. Not a 
month ago a dying woman was turned out of 
her little home to die in the fields. I wish 
that Mr. Delaval’s property was the other side 
of the channel; the Irish might teach him 
how to be a better landlord.” i 

Jack looked so perturbed that the girl 
half regretted her plain speaking. 

“Of course you can’t help what your em- 
ployer is,”’ she said, more gently. “I y 
when you took the situation you didn’t know 
what a bad, heartless man he was? ”’ 

‘‘ No,” Jack declared, fervently ; he had no 
idea of it. 

* Then you are not to blame; and, perhaps 
—you don’t look cruel—you won't be so hard 
on the poor as Mr. Magrath was.” 

‘I hope not. Magrath was not here long? ”’ 

“Two years; they say he robbed Mr. 
Delaval at last, and that stirred him up as no 





. complaints of the man’s character had done.” 
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“Don’t you think he might have been in 
ignorance of the man’s character?” 

“No, I don’t; plenty of people told him— 
my father wrote to him among others.” 

‘‘ Your father ?”’ : 

‘He thought it his duty as vicar of the 
parish. Perhaps you would like to know what 
reply he received from your amiable em- 
ployer—his own letter, torn in halves and en- 
dorsed,— 

“¢ John Delaval brooks no interference in 
his affairs.’ ” 

Jack groaned. There seemed a pretty kettle 
of fish; he began to think it just as well he 
had arrived as plain Mr. Douglas. 

The girl suddenly seemed conscious he was 
standing in the driving snow; she said, with 
a slight hesitation,— 

“Iam going home now—to the Vicarage, I 
mean—it is three miles on the road to Combe 
Regis, and if you like I shall be glad to give 
you a seat in the chaise.”’ 

‘‘T shall be most grateful. Honestly, I had 
not the slightest idea how to manage.”’ 

The peasant took his leave, and they walked 
back to the station, the girl explaining she 
had had to make a sick call at a neighbouring 
cottage. 

His luggage was left, excepting a very small 
hand bag, and he took his seat in the shab- 
biest, most antiquated of basket carriages, by 
the side of Miss ’Rene, never more glad to 
leave any place behind him than he was to quit 
Limeford railway station. His fair com- 
panion talked without a shadow of shyness; 
there was not the slightest boldness or fast- 
ness in her manner, only she evidently thought 
there was no need to treat Mr. Douglas as 
nvisible, because he had not been presented 

toher; she talked to him as composedly as 
oo had been his grandmother. 

‘* Where do you mean to live?” 

*“T don’t live anywhere.” 

The girl looked pew 

“Mr. Magrath rooms at the Manor 
House, and Mr. Delaval’s servants did for 
him. I think it was included in his salary. 
He had a very easy time of it. A great many 
people made much of him because he was well 
off, but we all hated him because we knew the 
suffering he caused.” ° 

“ Was he an old man?” 

‘* Under forty.” 

“ And married?” 

“ie.” 

She coloured so hotly Jack felt he had 
started an unwelcome theme. Then she went 
on,— 

“He came to see us a good deal, though 
papa always detested him. Mother liked him.” 

** He could not have been so very bad, then?” 

‘*He was. Mother likes most people. She 
is a great deal too good-natured.” 

He laughed. 

“Does she know you are out in such a 
storm ?” 

“We think nothing of a little snow; be- 
sides, I had to come.” 

‘You expected something at the station. 
I was sorry to see you were disappointed.”’ 

‘*T expected a box of conjuring tricks from 
London. It is the school-tea to-morrow, and 
how we are to amuse the children I can’t 
think. We have played all the games that 
ever were heard of, exhausted all the amuse- 
ments I know of. The whole thing will be a 
failure.” 

They had come suddenly into a broad lane, 
and could see a quaint, gabled-looking house 
at the end, when a gentleman came towards 
them from a little cottage. 

‘* Trene, I was getting anxious.”’ 

“You'll be worse than anxious now, dear,”’ 
said his daughter, soothingly. ‘It hasn’t 
come.”’ 

Her father was fi turned, a tall, _ 
man, with rather a melancholy face ; but Jack 
could see he loved Irene dearly by the way his 
eyes brightened when they caught sight of her. 

“Mr. Douglas” was inning to feel a 


little uncomfortable when Miss Irene con- 
descended to remember his existence. 





“Dad,” she said, suddenly, “this is Mr. 
Delaval’s new agent. I found him near Lime- 
ford, after seeing poor old Mrs. Forder, not 
knowing how to get on to Combe Regis, so I 
thought if he came with me it would takea 
piece off the walk.” 

‘* Tam glad you thought of it ; but Mr. ——” 

ses Douglas,” put in Jack, rigidly. 

‘* Mr. Douglas,’’ went on the Vicar, “ will 
get but a chilly welcome at the Manor House. 
It does not do to take Nancy by surprise. I 
think he had better. take pot-luck with us to- 
night, and go on in the morning.” 

**T did not think of trespassing on your 
kindness—a perfect stranger.”’ 

Mr. Wood smiled. 

‘*T shall be pleased to see you. Strangers 
don’t often come our way, and, Mr. Douglas, 
I should like a talk with you. Mr. Delaval is 
the only landed proprietor in this neighbour- 
hood. Half the parish belongs to him. If 
only he would realise it, the welfare of the 
whole parish isin his hands.” 

Jack sighed. 

“T thought it was just a desolate bit of 
land, with a few tumble-down houses on it.’’ 

“Tt is the village of Combe Regis, with 
nearly all its houses. If coal is really found 
in the Combe valley this place may become 
densely populated in a few years.’ 

‘I will accept your invitation willingly, Mr. 
Wood. I was afraid my predecessor had 
offended you all so deeply you would havea 
scanty welcome for me.”’ 

They went up to the Vicarage, and Mr. 
Wood led his guests to a faded, homelike draw- 
ing-room ; then he turned to his daughter. 

** Trene, will you find your mamma? Mr. 
Douglas,” dropping his voice a little. “I 
would rather you did not mention Mr. 
Magrath to my wife. She took a great faucy 
to him, and was one of his staunch sup- 
porters.” 

Mrs. Wood gave Jack a shock. She was a 
slatternly, untidy woman, looking as though 
no tidiness or order could exist beneath her 
sway. She was fretful and discontented too. 
Jack guessed her history at a glance. She 
had been a pretty girl, and had married for 
love. The love and the prettiness had both 
faded in the hard struggle to make both ends 
meet. 

‘* My dear,” said Mr. Wood, gently, ‘‘ I have 
brought this gentleman home to stay with us 
till to-morrow. I’m sure you will welcome 
Mr. Douglas to Combe Regis Vicarage.” 

**I’m very glad to see you, sir,” and she 
shook hands with Douglas warmly. ‘“ This is 
only a poor place, and the children are like 
little savages; but I like to see a friend’s face 
now and then.” 

‘Come mother,” laughed the Vicar, ‘it’s 
not so bad as that, though the young ones are 
a little wild, I grant. You’d like to wash your 
hands, Douglas, and then you will see us in 
full force at tea.” 

Someone had been busy in the spare room ; 
hot water and clean towels, lighted candles, 
and a just kindled fire spoke of that. Jack 
threw himself into the chair with a sigh. 

«Tf things are as they seem my neglect has 
been worse that I thought for. Well, Mr. 
Wood looks sensible. He may help me to 
right the wrong. What a pretty child that is! 
How can she possibly be daughter to the limp, 
dishevelled lady downstairs? ’’ 

The number of the Vicar’s family was rather 
appalling. Jack counted ten heads between 
Irene and the curly-haired two-year-old baby 
on its mother’s lap. There were not two clear 
years between any of the Vicar’s family and 
their next successor. Girls predominated in 
this motley group, and Jack decided that a 
tall, Seren Saban maiden who sat next her 
father was probably the eldest daughter, 
specially as she set herself to talk to him with 
a half air of patronage, which amused him by 
its contrast to Irene’s simplicity. 

“TI have sent up a boy to the Manor House 
to tell Nancy to expect you to-morrow, Mr. 
Douglas,” said his host, after tea; ‘‘and now 
if you will come into my study I will gladly 








ee all I can about the Delavals’ pro- 
r "tg 

‘‘Then he’s the new agent,” said the girl 
Jack had supposed to be Miss Wood, when the 
door closed on him. “ He’s much %etter look- 
ing than James Magrath.” 

‘He is a gentleman,” said Irene, quietly. 

‘And so was Mr. Magrath,” said Mrs. 
Wood, peevishly. ‘‘ What should make him a 
gentleman if five hundred a-year and living 
rent free didn’t? I’m positively ashamed of 
you, Irene. First you condescend to rob your 
sister of her lover ; then when you have almost 
broken my darling’s heart you turn round and 
refuse to profit by your devices, but stay on in 
this overcrowded house another burden on 
your father’s income.” 

‘* Dad doesn’t think me a burden.” 

‘It doesn’t matter what he thinks; you are 
one. A strong, healthy girl of eighteen doing 
nothing for her own living! Iam perfectly 
ashamed of you, Irene.’’ 

Irene might have spoken of her labours 
among the eleven little brothers and sisters, 
and said truly that she worked harder than 
any nursery governess she had ever heard of, 
but it was not her nature to recriminate. She 
only observed, quietly,— 

‘Sophy is older than I am, and she does 
not earn her own living.” 

‘*‘ Sophy has means of her own,” said Mrs. 
Wood, sharply ; ‘‘ besides, I could not spare 
her. She has received a first-rate education, 
sor by-and-by the little ones will profit 

'y it ” 


Mrs. Wood was a widow with one child 
when she married the Vicar, who sought a 
second wife chiefly for the sake of his mother- 
less Irene. The defunct Mr. Chalk’s savings 
were settled on Sophy, and it was supposed 
(no one but Mrs. Wood really knew the 
amount) they brought her in twenty pounds 
a-year. 

A sister of her father had educated her, and 
she had now been domiciled at the Vicarage 
two years. She was treated by her mother as 
@ superior being, before whom the other 
children must bow down. 

Irene had all the cares and responsibilities 
of eldest daughter, Sophy the dignity and 

leasures, and if stung beyond endurance 

rene ever hinted this was unjust she was 
always silenced by reminders of Sophy’s little 
income, and of the blessing her talents would 
prove to her brothers and sisters ; but still the 
months rolled on, and while every penny of 
the income was spent on the advancement of 
Sophy’s person, no one but her mother had 
detected the existence of the talents. 

Mr. Magrath had shown a decided admiration 
for Sophy until the meagre nature of the in- 
come had been revealed to him (perhaps from 
a study of Mr. Chalk’s will at Somerset 
House), then he transferred his attentions to 
Irene, and though she snubbed him unmerci- 
fully Mrs. W: had hated her stepdaughter 
from that day forward. 

Jack expected an uncomfortable half-hour 
in the Vicar’s study, but he was hardly pre- 
pared for the truth. The old superannuated 
agent appointed by his Aunt Darling had 
simply neglected things, and much had been 
hoped from the coming of a younger, more 
energetic, man. Magrath, armed, as he took 
care to say, with Mr. Delaval’s fall authority, 
had been asa kind of modern Jeffries to the 
whole village. Delaval’s name had been made 
by him a byword of excreation. 

“T tried to make excuses for Mr. Delaval,” 
said the Vicar, simply. ‘I believed he 
ignored the things done in his name, and so I 
wrote tohim. I willshow pn my letter. He 
sent it back torn through the middle.” 

The letter was a simple appeal from a 
Christian and a gentleman. Jack knew the 
answer he would have returned to it had it 
ever reached his hands. 

‘‘Mr. Wood,” he cried, impulsively, ‘I am 
quite sure Delaval never had this letter !’’ 

‘“‘He must. Look at the endorsement!” 

“That is not his writing.” 
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*‘ Bat it came back sealedwith the Delaval 
arms. I assure you it did.” 

‘* Magrath managed:to:stop your letter, run 
up to London, «get access sto ‘Mr. Delaval’s 
writing- table, and make use of his seal. .I 
would pledge you nay ‘word of chonour John 
Delaval neverisaw your letter.” 

“ You seenr torhave a good:opinion ef him.” 

«We were at schooltogether.”’ 

«Oh |—Ishad:no>idea you were a friend of 
his.” 

“We are not exactly friends ; only, I sup- 
pose, I have known more of bim than most 
people. He may be careless and jazy, Mr. 
Wood, but he isn’t the scoundrel you think.” 

‘‘ And youre Magrath’s successor ?’’ 

‘* Not exactly. I have come'dowm for three 
months armed. with Delaval's fall powers'to act 
forhim. He has a brother whom .be means 
to make manager here if things. could. get 
settled down first. Charles Delaval ds .a 
splendid fellow, but the hates much .troeuble, 
Oace things got into.trim he eould-keep them 
going. I.meanto do.my!best.for Delaval.”’ 

“ lu's rather hard you.should do the un- 
pleacant work and another reap the benefit.” 

‘Oh LI have a very good, post.in view when 
I leave here—the management of Darling 
Grange.” 

“ Mr. Delaval's other place?” 

** Yes.” 

‘\In Kent, I think?” 

“Mr, Delaval thinks of living there per- 
aaa He is getting tired of a roaming 
ife.”’ 

‘*‘I suppose he has a large family by this 
time?” 

Douylas stared, then perceived his host.was 
mistaking John Douglas.Delaval for his own 
futher. 

‘“Not particularly,” he said, cazelessly. 
‘‘New, Dir. Wood, 1 tuink I seo how things} 
lie. Youll do your best to prevent my.being | 
hooted in the streets for Magrath’s misdeeds, 
and I- promise you Combe Regis shan't com. 
plain of John Delaval in fature.” 

He went back to the drawing-room; Irene} 
was at the piano, singing ; she stopped. 

** Please go on.”’ 

“T will call Sophy, she plays and sings. I 


Irene opened her eyes. 
*«T don’t understand !”’ 
‘‘ You said Mr. Wood will. have to.spare you 
someday; of course, you mean when you are 
ied. ” 


Trene laughed. 

‘‘ I shall never be married, Mr..Douglas, but 
I think most likely Isshall goaway. -You see, 
there areso many of us; father doesn’t need 
seven ‘at heme. So when Molly.is 
2 little older, and eam play the harmoniamand 
lead the _— I think I shall go away.” 

Jack felt a strange. pause. 

‘But where ?”’ 

“I don’t know. .Of-course,' Iam not clever 
and accomplished like Sophy, bat Ithink I 
could find a little corner of the «world: some- 
where where there was work for °me.” 

“What sort of work?” 

‘Not teathing. ‘There must ‘be: y of 
families where they want'someone'to be a kind 
of elder daughter till their own ‘children are 
big enough!” 

** You wouldn’t like it.” 

“Nol Itwould be horrid to leave home, 
but I think it-will ‘have'to‘be. Molly ‘is only 
‘fourteen, so I-need not think of it just yet.’’ 

‘©Why does not Miss Chalk lead:the way?” 

‘Sophy? Ob! she is different!” 

“ She has less-¢laim here than*you.” 

*\I don’t know that! ‘She isn’t father's 
child ; she can’t be expected to mind so:much 
that he begins to look old and careworn. You 
see, the living is so small, and ‘yet ‘the parish 
isso scattered.” 

‘“Mr, Wood. should havea curate.” 

Irene laughed. 

“ That.is a golden vision of mine, that some 
young deacon who is well-off; and doesn’t need 
money, should come. and offer to be father's 
curate just for a year, that he might resta 
little.” 

‘ Perhaps the vision will come true.” 

She shook her head. 


Combe Regis is not wicked enough, or start- 
lingly poverty-stricken enough ‘to attract 
zeal.” 


‘* Mr. Wood may. get.a richer living.” 
“TJ don’t think so. He has held this. for 





only jast strum a little to amase myself.” 

** Please strum a little more-to amuse me. ; 
T have been talking to-your father, Miss Wood, } 
and I think he will confess John’ Deéelavalis not i 
so blavk as he’s painted.” | 

‘You seem to like him very much.” } 

“Tm afraid Ido!” i 

“What is he like?” | 

‘“‘T never described a person in my life!” 

“ Quite old, I suppose?” 

“ Getting on.” 

“ As old as father?” 

“ Not quite.” 

“Dad is fifty one; you'd think him more} 
than that, wouldnt you?” 
“T don’t know. You are very like him!” 

“Am'T? People generally think I take sfter : 
my mother. Of course, I can’t judge.’”’ { 

“You have not the least resemblance to! 
her!” 

Trene smiled, half sadly. ; 

‘“T -mesnt my own mother.” 

* ¥sn’t Mrs. Wood your mother?” i 

“Oh, no! We are rather a mixed-np; 
family ; sho and papa had each one child when | 
they married—Sopty and me.” j 

“Ab!” 

“Sophy is two years older than I am, and 
she was educated abroad ; and she is very clever ; 
and accomplished.” r 

“ And -you'were educated at home?” 

‘*T have never been away from Limeford ; | 
father has taught me all I know. It isn’t: 
much. You-see, there were always so many | 
little ones, and so much’to do! ” 

“I am sure Mr. Wood could never spare! 
you; he seems just wrapt up'in yor.” | 

‘* He will have to spare me some day,” 

Of course, she meant when she was married, 

It wasa natural remark tomake, but, some- | 
how, it jarred on Mr, Delaval. 

“Indeed! Am I to congratulate you?” 











more than twenty years, I have heard,’”’ and 
she smiled, half sadly, ‘He and mother 
thought.their fortune made when he .got it. 
He.was just thirty when he married her and 
brought her.here,:and they had been engaged 
more than.seven years.” 

‘* Engaged more than seven years?” 

“They were waiting for the living. You 
know they couldn’t.marry ona curacy!” 

Jack looked bewildered. 

“* Seven’years ?”’ 

‘I think they were very happy, only this 
place was too-bieak for mother, and she died 
when.I was.born—she.and my litile brother.”’ 

Jack looked at Mr. Wood with increased in- 
terest. Wbhata romance was hidden beneath 
his dull, staid manner ! 

Enter Miss Chalk, evidently disposed to 
flirt with the.bandsome — She was a 
great contrast to Irene—full of airs and 
graces, a perfect coquette. But though Mr. 
Douglas was -politeand courteous he did net 


' respond to her advances, and when she 


retired for the night, she confided to Irene 
that he was a regalar muff. 

‘<I don’t think.so.”’ 

‘*‘You—you know. nothing aboutit! He's 
a, perfect simplstcn!" 

** L vather like. him.” 

“ You'd better not!’ said Sophy. sagely. 
‘* He has no.fixed'salary, and has only come 
hereifor three months ; after that Mr. Delaval 
can send him adrift!" 

“How do you know?” 

‘He ‘told ‘father he mever was in_business. 
He has.no profession, and he depends.entirely 
upon Mr. Delaval.”’ 

Jack had thought the work of redressing 
wrongs would be easy enough, but ‘he found 
it harder than he had anticipated. 

He was new'to the work. Such showers of 





“The place is too remote, ‘too obscure; , 


' chad, -in -its 





|| complaints came to him he could hardly sift 


their truth. 

For a fortnight ‘he wotked alone despe- 
rately hard ;*then the Vicar met him, and 
declared he looked fit for a.sick bed. 

“J think I made a -mistake,’’ said Jack, 
sadly. ‘ Mr.-Delaval must send an older, 
more experienced person, I enly make mat- 
ters worse !’’ 

“You are getting on grandly.” 

** | don’t see it.” 

“Because you have the blues! You are 
just moping yourself to death. Come round 
with me ; I can’t promise you much entertain- 
ment, but at least you-shall have noise enough 
to.distract:you from your own thoughts.” 

Irene was in the hall when they entered ; 
she gave her hand to Mr. Douglas readily. 

‘* How tired you look!” 

“Take him into the drawing-room, child,” 
said her father, ‘‘and let him rest till tea- 
time.”’ 

Irene led the way. .She drew a chair up to 


the fire and beaged Douglas to sit down, 
then she would have gone, but he arrested 
her. 
“Mr. Wood said you were to take care 
of me?” 

‘Bat what canIdo?” 

“Talk to me.” 

“ Shan’t I tire you? You had much better 
try and have.a.nap.” 

“Tt is.s pathy I want more than rest, 
Miss Wood. am just weary of the whole 


“But you .mustn’t de. You are working 
wonders; papa says 80. 

“'T-dou't fool like it.” 

“You have only.been here.a fortnight! By 
the time the three months are up you will 
think very differently.’’ 

“Shall 1?” 

‘‘ Yes; you will go home then, shan’t you— 
when your time here is.over?”’ 

“ T-haven’t.got.a-home !"’ 

And though he possessed three houses of 
his ‘own, = 4 a ing invitation to Delaval 
Court, his reply was not insincere, sinee he 

mo true meaning, no home. It 
takes. something beyond furniture and tenants 
to make a man’s house into.a home. 

‘I am so eorry.” 

Jack enjoyed her pity, and basely began to 
trade upon it. 

‘“‘ You don’t know what the sight of a home 
like this:is:tom man ‘who has knocked about 


ithe world.as-1 have! ’’ 


‘*Isn’t your father alive?” 

‘‘No. .Ishave.a mother, but she lives with 
my eldest brother—keeps his house.”’ 

This was.alibel. Bertram paid a stately 
dame.a hundred.a year to ‘keep his house.’’ 
Lady Lucy did nothing. but head his table. 
The idea Irene took up was of alittle cottage, 
where a.doting mother did all. but. the most 
menial work. 

'*\ Don’t you live with them?” 

‘““T can’t. I have to be.in London, and 
they mever:stir from their own village.” 

“ Have you. any sisters ?”’ 

“ Neo.’’ 

“ Then you-are quite alone? ”’ 

“* Quite.” 


‘“‘ You. are rich in-all Llack!” 

‘* We're not rich. Weare jast.as poor as 
church mice—I don’t mind that!” 

“« Don’t-you ever wish.to be.rich ?” 

“ Only that father might not have to work 
so hard. Rich people are.so horrid!” 

“ Are they?” 

“Yes; look at Mr.Delaval.” 

Jack wineed. 

“ Well, perhaps he isn’t horrid,” .adnritted 
Irene, ‘Father says he is behaving. quite 
generously now—but.rich people aren't nice.” 

* And you wouldn’t like to.be.rich ?” 

“* T never-shall be.” 

** You might.”’ 

“Tf I wert to the gold diggings, perhaps.” 

“ An easier Way—you might marry a xich 
man.” 
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‘‘ shall never marry anyone!” 

** You don't. know.” 

“Ido. Iam eighteen—quite old enough to 
be sure of my own mind.” 

‘““Noneense! What has given you such a 
strange.aversion to matrimony ?” 

“I think .it’s hearing so much. abent it. 
You see, Sopby.thinks of nothing else.”’ 

‘* Really 2?” 

‘““She hates the country so, and she is so 
pretty and clever. Mother says she will make 
an excellent.wiie ;.and they talk.of it.so often 
that I hate the sound of it!” 

‘«T see.” 

“ Sophy wants.to be.rich. I often tell her 
she'd be miserable.” 

Why?” . 

‘‘ Rich people are so horrid! ’’ 

‘‘ That's your old argument.” 

‘© T mean it.” 

“ But why?” 

“Look at Mr. Delaval—look at Mr. Ma- 
grath—weren’t they horrid ?”’ 

“ Magrath waen’t.rich ; he.had only, a bare 
five hundred a year—all told.” 

Trene opened her eyes. 

“‘T call that awfully rich.” 

“ Do you?” 

‘* Papa has only two—and youwhave nothing 
a year? I don't think dad would ever have 
taken.snch.a fancy to-you but for that.” 

It was quite a novel-experience for Jack, 
but not at.adl displeasing. 

‘*But has he?” asked the young man, 
artfully. ‘Are you quite sure? ’’ 

**QOh, yes! He told me the other day, when 
we were in the churchyard .together, if 
Hugh had lived to grow up.he would have 
liked him.to, be like you.” 

Hugh was her own brother—the Vicar's 
first born—who died with his fair young 
mother. 

Jack was tonched. 

‘I wish he had lived,” said Ivene, sadly, 
“then I should have had a brother of my 
very own. The others-are,good children, you 
know, but it’s not the same.” 

“Of course net. /I wish you would talk to 
meas if I were your brother, Irene !"’ 

She never resented his use of her Christian 
name —she did not-seem to notice it. 

“* You would get tirad?’’ 

“Try me,” 

“I should.like-to. I-want to.ask someone’s 
advige.so much !"’ 

‘* What abont?” 

‘Whether I had met better go away? I 
mean as soon as I can hear of something, 
without waiting for Molly to get bigger. 
Mamma is always telling me I -stamd in 
Sophy’s light,.and: then I get cross.” 

T’m-sure-you don't.’ 

‘Oh! -bnt.I:do.” 

‘You mustn't go away while I am here. 
Thivk how I should miss my little friend, 
for you know I am no favourite with Mies 
Chalk, though how 1 offended her I -have 
never found, out.”’ 

“Sophy liked Mr. Magrath.” 

“Do you mean it?” 

. — thought he was going to marry 
er ” 

“Oh!” Jack began to.see daylight. ‘And 
why didn’t he?” 

“T don’t. know—I.mean—” she stammered, 
and broke off abruptly. 

‘‘He liked someone else better?” said 
Jack. ‘Do you know that is the. most re- 
deeming part I have heard of in his cha- 
— 27° 

e time passed on until ‘Mr. Donglas”’ 

been a month iat. Combe Regis; and long 
before the month was .ous Jack denew-his own 
secret—that he loved Irene Wood.as he had 
never dreamed of loving amyone, But,.alas ! 
the wealth and honours which had .always 
been his passports to woman’s.favour would 
not avail him-kere. He -knew by instinct 
Irene would be horrified if she learnt his true 
identity. 


meeting her day after day, with his love- 
story on his Jips, and still untold. 

The Vicar received him with kindly hospi- 
tality. Evidently he had taken a fancy to 
the young-agent. 

Most unworldly wise, it never dawned on 
Mr. Wood to wonder whither things were 
wending, and the characters in the little 
drama might have gone on long in their 
ignorance of what was.happening but for the 
intervention of Providence in the shape of 
Mrs. Wood and Miss Chalk. 

“ The man’s a mere adventurer, mother!” 
said Sophy, bitterly. ‘You can see it by the 
way he avoids me. He thinks Irene and the 
Vicar are so simple he can hoodwink them 
easily. He never speaks a word to me if he 
can help it.” 

‘*My dear,” said the mother, plaintively, 
“that may be only his.bad taste. He really 
seems to mea very nice.young man.” 

‘Of course, you are, going to turn against 
me!’ and Miss-Sophy began. to cry. 

“I'm not,” said Mrs. Wood. ‘Oh, my 
angel, do cheer up! You know Irene is 
nothing to.me compared.with you.” 

‘It doesn't-seem so.”’ 

“T thought I was doing just what you 
wanted. You're always harping.at me-to get 
rid of Irene.” : 

‘But not to let her marry. Why, she's 
three years younger than I am. If she gets 
a husband. before. Ido people will.set me down 
for an old maid.” 

“They couldn't, loxe.”’ 

“They would,” 

‘* But what am I to do, dear? The Vicar 
has taken such a fancy tothis Mr. Douglas I 
can’t turn him out of the house.”’ 

‘‘ He's very proud.” 

“ Whatof that?” 

‘*T think a hintwonld doit. Just tell him 
you wonder at is condact in payingattention 
to Irene when he has mo prospect ef being 
able to keep a wife. Say you are surprised 
he should so ill repay your hospitality. I will 
help you, and between us we shall manage it 
finely.” 

Mrs. Wood was not strong-minded, and she 
did not like the ows assigned to her. 

‘* But what will your father say?” 

‘“He need not know ;-hé’lithink Mr. Douglas 
stops away of his own accord. You know'the 
Vicar and Irene are going to Manchester to- 
morrow for a day's shopping., Do it then.” 

Combe Regis was a3 ‘far from Manchester 
as it could’ be to remain in the same county, 
but.an excursion was run from Limeford now 
and then to enable the inhabitants to shop 
cheaply at the great commercial city, and of 
this Mr. Wood and Irene were to*tukeadvan- 
tage. 

It was a tiresome expedition, ‘starting in 
the dark and returning after sunset, but still 
a few pounds might be saved ‘thereby, and in 
fitting out a family of twelve this is a con- 
sideration. 

Jack was a little surprised to receive a 
formal note, written on the palest of pink 
paper with the scratchiest. of pens :— 

‘‘ Mrs. Wood presents her compliments to 
Mr. Douglas, and would be glad if'he could 
call on her at the Vicarage this afternoon any 
time before five.” 

‘What's. np?” pondered Mr. Delaval. 

The hands of tbe drawing-room -clock 
pointed to four when ‘Mr. Douglas” was 
ushered into the presence of Mrs. Wood and 
her eldest daughter. 

The moment he caught sight of the 
malicious smile on Sophy’s face he felt some- 
thing was wrong. 

“.T have taken the liberty of asking-you ‘to 
call,” began Mrs. Wood, in tones she ‘tried to 
make dignified, and failed signally, *“ because 
I want to speak to you concerning your 
shameful conduct.” 

Jack lifted his eyebrows. 

‘‘Perhaps you will kindly explain -your 


observed my husband is a most unworldly 
man—easily deceived and-taken in?” 

** Mr. Wood is a Christian and a gentleman. 
T honour him as such.” 

“He is a simpleton, and so is Irene, 
Neither of them can see a yard beyond their 
face, or this disagreeable duty would not de- 
volve ugon me, who am only the girl's step- 
mother, as you may have heard.” 

“T could never have supposed you to be 
anything else,’’ said Jack, slowly. 

**Tt’s no use being rude to mamma, Mr. 
Douglas,” cried Sophy, coming to her parent's 
rescue in a manner truly ‘feline. ‘Yon know 
she is-quite right, and you have behaved dis- 
gracefully.” 

“TI only ask to know my offence.” 

‘You have no income; you have confessed 
over and over again you only ‘hold Mr. 
Delaval’s agency for three months!” 

“I told Mr. Wceod I had every chance of 
being manager of Mr. Delaval's somthern 
property.” 

“We ‘have ‘heard on good authority Mr. 
Delaval means to manage that himself.” 

** Indeed !”” 

““So that when you leave here you will be 
literally adrift. You have confessed-you have 
no income or private means apartfrom Mr. 
Delaval. Therefore, in two months’ time you 
wiil be penniless. You know it will be years 
before you are in «a position to keep wile, 
and yet you pay Miss Wood unmistakeable 
attention, and are seeking to entangle her in 
an endless engagement.” 

Mrs. Wood struck in hastily, — 

“My daughter has expressed my exect 
sentiments. It is my wish, Mr. Douglas, 
that yon should cease your visits at the 
Vicarage at once.” 





CHAPTER IV. 
‘‘ Wuere can Douglas be?”’ 
Tt was quite the third time that ‘the Vicar 
of Combe Regis‘had made this inquiry since 
his expedition‘ to’ Manchester. 
The young agent, who had ‘been almost a 
daily visitor, had qnite forsaken them. Mr. 
Wood was a man of few friendships, and ke 
missed Jack’s hearty veice and pleasant ways 
more than he:could have believed. 
“It is very ‘strange,’ returned Irene. 
“© Perhaps he’s ill, papa?” 
‘© T saw him in the distance to-dav,and he 
looked the picture df lealth.”’ 
This was not encouraging; but fortune 
favoured Irene. That very evening she met 
Jack face to face. 
“At last!” said the young man, breath- 
lessly. ‘Irene, come and sit with me im the 
churchyard ; I want to talk to you.” 
“You had much better come up ‘to the 
Vicarage. It issocold.” 
Jack’s.answer was'to take off bis own great 
coat-and fold it round her as she ‘sat on cone 
of the rustic seats, which were a feature of 
the village churchyard, in the derk Pebruary 
evening. The two were as much sloneas if 
they had been #éte-d-téte ina room with closed 
doors. The country folk shunned the church- 
yard by night. : 
Trene had been practising the harmonium, 
and it was in crossing the few stiles from the 
churchyard to ‘the Viearage-yate that Jack 
way laidvher. : 
“T want to’ know how Ihave offended you, 
Irene ?”’ 
*“ You haven't. Is that ~>why yon stayed 
away all this time?” 
“* Partly.” 
‘We have missed you so!” 
And I you.” ; 
“ We could not-make it out. Liver since 
the day dad took me to Manchester'j}oa have 
been invisible.” 
‘And you could not: guess why? ” 
“ T had uo idea.” ‘ 
“Why didn’t yowask Mrs. Wood?” 
“Mamma! Why, she exclaimed the first 
at the strangeness of yourabsence!”’ 








“She must never know till I have her pro- 
mise,” thought Jack; and then he went. on 





meaning, madam?” _ 
“That is my intention, You must have 


Jack flushed. 
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* Trene, do you trust me?” 

‘Of course,” said the girl, sweetly. ‘“ We 
are friends ; and I think I trust you more 
than anyone in the world, except father.” 

‘The day you were at Manchester Mrs. 
Wood sent for me,” 

‘For you?” 

‘‘ And told'me she had found me out.” 

‘‘T don’t understand,” said Irene, uneasily. 
‘* What could she mean?”’ 

‘** Only that she had guessed the wish of my 
heart.”’ 

Irene looked troubled. 

‘* Mamma never seemed to think about you ; 
you were dad's friend—his and mine.”’ 

‘*T want to be something more.”’ 

** Something more?” ‘ 

ty said you trusted me, Irene?” 

“ o.”’ 

** Can you learn to love me? Listen, dear,’’ 
he went on, gravely ; ‘‘ I believe with me it was 
love at first sight. I think from the moment 
of our meeting at Limeford station I knew 
that in all the world you were the one wife for 
me. I should have spoken sooner, but I was 
afraid ; I could not bear the thought of losing 
you. NowI must know my fate. I love you 
more than my own life. Irene, don’t you 
think you could learn to love me back 
again?” 

** Not learn,” whispered the girl, shyly. ‘‘I 
think I love you now.” 

‘** Trene!”’ 

‘** You wereso good to me always, from the 
very first.’’ 

‘Sweet, I ask nothing better than to be 
good to you all my life. Dearest, may I ask 
the Vicar for his treasure /” 

‘* We have known each other such a short 
time,” she pleaded ; “only six weeks.” 

‘“* Long enough to learn to love each other 
dearly, Irene.” 

* But——” 

‘* What is it, dear?” 

‘**Shan’t I be a burden to you, Jack? You 
are not rich, and I have nothing.” 

‘You are a fortune in yourself. Irene, 
don’t you want to know what Mrs. Wood said 
to me?” 

** If you will tell me.” 

‘*She said it was shameful behaviour in a 
penniless adventurer like me to try to win 
your love. She said I should not be able to 
afford a wife for years, and it was abominable 
to entangle you in an interminable engage- 
ment.”’ 

“Jack!” 

‘* Sweetheart |” 

‘** You won't believe we care for such things, 
Dad and I?” 

‘** You will trust me, Irene?” 

‘** Gladly ; and, Jack, I don’t mind being 
poor. And weare so young, dear; it won’t 
matter if we have to wait years and years.” 

“‘T shan’t wait six months, Irene, if I can 
persuade your father to give you to me. I 
shall want you to help me persuade him, 
darling.” 

‘*T am so glad you are not rich,” said Irene, 
suddenly. 

“ Why ? ” 

She hesitated. 

** Tell me?” 

‘*Mamma is so fond of Sophy, she always 
wanted her to be married first. If you had 
been rich they would have been sorry you had 
chosen me.” 

‘* You are sure you love me?” 

“ Qaite.” 

‘* Then will you forgive me something? ” 

Irene’s lip trembled. 

“Don’t tell me anything against yourself, 
please, Jack. I’d rather never know it.’”’ 

‘* Dear, you must know this.” 

‘* Are you engaged to someone else ?”’ 

_‘* I never thought of such’a thing as marriage 
till I saw you.” 

‘*Can your secret part us?” 

** Not unless you wish it.” 

““ What is it, Jack?” 
‘You mean to be merciful ?”’ 
“I don’t think it can be very bad.” 


“It will shatter all er pet theories at a 
single blow; it will indeed.” 

‘Tell me, Jack?” - * 

‘‘T am a person you have professed to hate. 
Dearest, when I came to Combe Regis to try 
and set things straight I came under an 
assumed name, because I feared my own 
would only stir up strife. I represented my- 
self as Mr. Delaval’s agent, because it seemed 
to me the best way of managing the business.” 

Irene flushed. 

‘‘Isp't your name Douglas?”’ 

“Yes, because I was christened so; but 
when you come to me I cannot give you the 
name, sweetheart. I am John Douglas 
Delaval, and my wife will be mistress of 
Combe pena 

Irene gasped. 

“ von aad Mr. Delaval?”’ 

‘* Will you send me away for that?” 

‘* How rude you must have thought me.” 

‘¢‘ Abominably.” 

“John,” wistfully, ‘I never guessed it.” 

‘*Of course not. You were willing to marry 
alard steward out of employment in a few 
weeks’ time. Irene, shall you throw me over 
because I am not so unfortunate as you 
thought?” 

‘“‘T ought to.” 

‘* You cught not.” 

« But——” 

“Darling, I tell you frankly I would give 
up money and estates rather thao Irene; but, 
dear, rich people are not horrid always. Don’t 
you think you and I could be happy together 
even if we were not as poor as you thought 
to be?” 

‘*You are laughing at me, Jack.” 

“T am not.” 

‘¢ You said you were homeless!” 

‘* Well, you don’t suppose chambers in 
Clarges-street, Darling Grange, and the Manor 
House here make up a home?” 

‘*And you said your mother lived in the 
country.” 

“So she does, at Delaval Court with my 
brother Bertram. It used to be her standing 
regret she had no daughters-in-law.”’ 

“ Really?” 

“But that willsoon be mended. You are 
going to marry me very soon, Irene, and both 
my brothers have become engaged since I 
came northwards.” 

“ Have they?” 

“It’s the strangest history. My mother 
has spent her life seeking an heiress for Ber- 
tram ever since he came of age. Just as I 
came here her hopes ran high; the daughter 
of an old friend was sent home from Africa to 
be introduced to English society under my 
mother’s care.” 

; ‘*And Mr. Bertram fell in love with her?” 

‘Not quite. The heiress brought an 
adopted sister with her who was as poor as she 
was rich. These young ladies changed their 
identity when they got to the Court. Miss 
Graham was presented to my mother as the 
heiress, Marguerite Godolphin as her com- 
panion.”’ 

‘It’s just like a novel, Jack. Do go on,” 
said Irene, breathless from interest. 

‘‘Well, Bertie fell in love with the false 
heiress, and Charlie, who hasn't two pennies 
to put together, was mad after the true one. 
He wrote to me about it and I promised him 
when I returned to my own identity he should 
be manager of Combe a with eight 
hundred a-year. Armed with this he straight- 
way proposed to his penniless orphan. She 

accepted him promptly, and the truth came 
out. He had won the bride intended for Ber- 
tram, Sir Henry Godolphin’s heiress. My 
mother was in hysterics, but Bertram con- 
soled her by telling her all his happiness 
depended on pre | Miss Godolphin’s 
friend, and as he should never have proposed 


while he thought her an heiress, Charley’s 
good luck removed the sole obstacle to his 
happiness.” 

** And they are engaged ?”’ 

“They really are. Sir Henry Godolphin’s 





consent has been cabled for, and if it comes 


there is to be a double wedding at Easter. 
Irene, why shouldn’t it be a triple wedding?” 

“ Jack |” 

“My three months will be up at Easter. 
Charley sticks to his resolve to be my steward. 
He says it would choke him to live on his 
wife's money. Iam goin have the Manor 
House beautified and redecorated forthwith. 
Darling Grange is quite ready for us if only 
my stony-hearted maiden would consent.” 

“T am not stony-hearted.” 

“ You won’t fix our wedding day!” 

‘* We ought to be engaged first.” 

‘* We have been engaged a whole hour!” 

‘‘ What will they say at home?” 

oe mt bitterly they didn’t appreciate you 
while they had you.” : 

‘* Dad did always.” 

* Aye!” 

** Jack, he will miss me so!” 

‘* Of course.” 

‘I can’t bear to leave him, Jack. Is it 
very wicked? I can’t help wishing we were 
going to live here at Combe Regis.” 

‘I’m very glad we are not.” 

‘*T should have seen him then often.” 

** So you will now.” 

‘“‘I thought Darling Grange was in Kent?” 

“* So it is.” 

* Then——” 

‘‘Six miles from Marden—the prettiest 
little place you can think of. Marden Church 
is a beautiful gothic building, and the Rectory 
beats Darling Grange hollow. It has the 
finest orchard for miles. Theliving’s a decent 
one, worth nine hundred a-year, and with a 
curate’s stipend beside. I think you and the 
Rectory people will be a great deal together, 
Irene, when we settle at the Grange.” 

‘Is the Rector a nice man?” 

‘“‘There's none at present; he died last 
week,” 

‘* Then he will be a stranger?” 

“TI hope not, Irene. I have written to ask 
your father to resign Combe Regis, and come 
to be Rector of Marden.” 

“ Jack!” 

‘‘Now, though Mrs. Wood forbade me the 
Vicarage, I mean to venture there under your 
protection.” 

The Vicar looked up from his sermon to see 
Jack and Irene standing before him. The 
Vicar looked strangely happy. 

‘‘I have been hunting for you everywhere, 
Irene. A wonderful piece of news came by 
the evening post, and I wanted you to be the 
first to hear it. Mr. Douglas, I expect I have 
to thank you.” 

‘“‘ For what?” asked Irene. 

And then he read them Mr. Delaval’s letter, 
offering him the living of Marden, and saying 
the writer ho soon to be in the North, when 
he should callon Mr. Wood and, ask a personal 
favour at his hands. 

“I'm glad you had taught me to think more 
charitably of him, Douglas. This isa generous 
letter. I am sure we shall welcome Mr. 
Delaval gladly. But I can’t imagine what 
favour I cando him!” 

**T can guess.” 

‘‘Dear me!” 

“It is a very great boon he asks.” 

‘* I can’t imagine what it is.”’ 

‘* He loves your eldest daughter, and wants 
your consent to his marriage with her. Mr. 
Wood, give John Delaval Irene, and he will 
cherish her with his heart's best love.’’ 

The Vicar gasped. 

‘* But he has never seen her.’’ 

‘Dear Mr. Wood, can you pardon the 
subterfuge Irene has already forgiven? I am 
John Douglas Delaval, and the dearest wish 
of my heart is to marry Irene.” 

The Vicar started. 

‘* You are Mr. Delaval?’’ 

“Tam.” 

‘*‘ And you want my child?” 

“I will cherish her as my dearest 





“ My little Irene—whom we have put upon, 
and made such a little family slave—a great 





lady ! ” 
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‘“‘T shall never be that to you, dad.”’ 
Mr. Wood wrung Jack’s hand. 

“TI always liked you—always, but I never 
dreamed of this. My little Irene mistress of 
Darling Grange! What will my wife say? 
You must come in to see her, Mr. Delaval, 
and receive her congratulations.” 

“They won’t be ready.” 

“Indeed oe A will.” 

“Mrs. W and Miss Chalk forbade me 
the house the other day because I dared to 
care for Irene. ‘ There,’’ as he saw the 
Vicar's troubled face, ‘‘don’t tlink of it 
again, Mr. Wood ; I am too happy to-night to 
bear malice.” 

* a * * a 

In the following April there was what Jack 
had desired—a triple wedding at Delaval 
Church. Lady Lucy had her desire more 
than gratified; instead of one daughter-in- 
law she possessed three, and though, of course, 
to the world at large she always declared that 
Mrs. Charles Delaval, as the child of her early 
friend, was dearer to her than either of her 
other son’s wives—though she professed a 
great respect for Mrs. Delaval as mistress of 
the Court—yet in her heart of hearts neither 
the winsome “ Kitten” or ceful Queen 
Meg were so much loved by their still hand- 
some mother-in-law as the fair-haired, sweet- 
faced child whom Jack found in the wilds of 
Lancashire, who has made the joy and glory 
of his life. 

Lady Lucy and Jack always agreed with 
each other, and now they are of one mind that 
England cannot produce a more charmin 
young matron than the North-Country Mai 
who is known in the family as Mrs. John. 


[THE END.] 








EARLY FLOWERS. 


* Flowers ! Oh, what loveliness there is in flowers! 

What food for thoughts and fancies rich and 

new!” 

Anp above all, even the more rare and beau- 
tifal, do the early spring flowers attract our 
attention and win our love. Sweet teachers 
are they, too, speaking to us of trustfulness 
and hope, and the pleasure of simple joys; for 
there is the glad promise of their return, ever 
fulfilled, long-looked-for though it may have 
been--the gathering of these woodland trea- 
sures and the rich memories they call to 
mind. 

Many a lesson of God’s love is learned amid 
the flowers, many a scene of beauty gathered 
thence ; while such sights and thoughts come 
with so healing an influence to the care-worn 
spirit that we are no longer surprised when 
reading the assertion of a once well-known 
physician, “that in all his extensive practice 
in cases of insanity, he never met with an 
insane naturalist.’’ 

Of a truth, we may say with the poet : 

** Better for man, 

Were he and nature more familiar friends.” 


And how emblematic are these flowers— 
each one, seemingly, the type of some sweet 
or gracious quality! There is their herald, 
the little snowdrop, not timorous, but fearless 

fair purity : 
‘* Sent with its small white flag of truce, to plead 

For its beleaguer'd brethren ; suppliantly 

It prays stern winter to withdraw his troop 

Of winds and blustering storms, and having 

won, 

A smile of promise from its pitying foe, 

Returns to tell the issue of its errand.” 

Shakespeare, in sweetest verse, has immor- 
talized another brave flower : 

**The Daffodil, 
That comes before the swallow dares, and takes 
\The winds of March with beauty.” 


Some plants delight us by their very com- 
monness, as they gladden the eye in gleaming 
thousands. Such are the Daisy and the Dan- 
delion, for who does not associate there with 
some fondly-remembered scene of long ago? 





Says a traveller in Australia on the Botanic 
Garden of Sydney : 

‘* Some of the producers evinced their fealty 
to their native land by exhibiting specimens 
of her field-flowers—strangers to this colony, 
and difficult to rear in this climate. I found 
myself adoring a Buttercup, idolising a 
Daisy, and ardently coveting the possession 
of a glorious Dandelion, which, classically 
labelled ‘ Leontodon Taraxacum,’ occupied one 
of the high places of the exhibition, and was 
treated as an illustrious stranger.” 

Bat the Dandelion has received other than 
its own golden crown, in Lowell’s lines: 


** Dear common flower, that grow’st beside the 


way, 
Fringing the dusty road with harmless gold— 
First pledge of blithesome May— 
Which children pluck, and full of pride uphold ; 
Light-hearted buccaneers, o’erjoyed that they 
An Eldorado in the grass have found—” 


And how many more of these sweet dwellers 
in {field and forest are there had we but 
space to specify them, and the tributes which 
their lovers, the poets, have interwoven with 
each name ! 

E. A. 





THE ORIGIN OF CROQUET. 


Croquet players who have considerable 
liking for this favourite and once fashionable 
sport will be interested in the origin of the 
game. 

Croquet is not, as many suppose, of modern 
birth, but may be traced through its various 
stages to Persia, as far back as the eighth 
century. Its origin was polo, which the Per- 
sians played with a long-handled mallet called 
chugan. 

In the ninth century the game made its way 
into the Eastern Empire, the original mallet 
changing its form to a staff ending in a broad 
bend filled with a network of gut-strings. 

Says a writer on the subject :— 

“Thus, there appeared in the East, as be- 
longing to the great sport of ball play on 
horseback the first shapes of two implements 
which remodelled the whole play life of 
medizeval modern Europe, the chugan being 
the ancestor of the mallet used in croquet, 
and of an endless — of other playing 
clubs and bats, while the bent staff, with its 
network, was a primitive racket.” 

We find that the original ball games in 
which sticks were used were played on horse- 
back, and instead of bmw being an outgrowth 
of these sports played on foot the latter are 
the changes made in the Persian game of 
chugan, which, as has been said, was the 
parent of all our games in which artificial 
means are used on foot, was easy and natural, 
and the substitution of a club came by gradual 
changes, the hand being probably the original 
implement, which was superseded by the 
rounded stick. 





PETS AT THE OPERA. 


One well-known society lady made a pet of 
a small turtle, which she dressed in a pink 
silk dress and took it to the opera with her. 
She carried it to the Paris Opera House in her 
pocket, and when she got there, placed it on 
the railing in front of the box with her bou- 
quets. There it would walk up and dowa, 
and stick its ugly head out of its shell, and 
ogle the ladies in the neighbouring boxes. 
“Do see Nichette,” she would exclaim, 
patting the turtle on its back; ‘“‘has she not 
lovely eyes?” 
All the gentlemen would say she had 
indeed, while in their hearts they would want 
to take her by the tail and fire her into the 
orchestra. 
Another lady, a younger than this one—for 
the lady with the turtle is a married woman— 
had white mice for pets, which she took to 
the opera with her, and which she allowed to 
run over the railing of her box. They were 








very tame and would always come back at 





her call. She would let them crawl up her 
arm and over her bare neck, and disport 
themselves generally to the terror of the 
ladies who Soeglad the box with her, and 
who had not nerved themselves up to this 
intimacy with vermin. 

Another young lady has a lizard, which 
she lets crawl over her arms and neck. 

The funny thing about these strange pets 
is that their owners always exhibit them at 
the Opera House. These are the people who 
support the German opera, and who so dote 
on Wagner and are such lovers of music that 
they bring creatures to the opera with them 
to kill time. 





Accorpine to Dr. E. Bonavia, a correspon- 
dent of the Gardener’s Chronicle, the lemon is 
much more valuable as a febrifuge than is 
commonly supposed. He thinks it ought to 
be more extensively employed in medicine, 
especially in India, where, when compounded 
with an extract from the Khatta orange, 
lemon juice is as effective as quinine in the 
treatment of simple intermittent fever. 

Bricut-Hvuep Fisu or tHe Rep Sra.—The 
water of the Red Sea is of an intense green 
colour, and so transparent that even at the 
depth of two fathoms the sea bottom is dis- 
tinctly visible. It is carpeted with coral 
plants of many varieties, and with other 
wonders of the deep of both the animal and 
vegetable kingdom. The infinite variety of 
form, colour, and arrangement, still further 
varied by the restless medium through which 
it is seen, makes a sight which the eye never 
wearies of contemplating. This beauty is 
still further enhanced by the thousands of 
bright-hued fishes which flash through the 
water. They are truly marvellous for 
their beauty of form and colour. To say that 
every colour of the rainbow is represented is 
an utterly insufficient anppeten. Not only 
are there violet, indigo, blue, green, yellow, 
orange, and red fishes, of purest hue, but there 
are numbers which combine two or more of 
these colours. One little finny flower of most 
graceful form was of a delicate cobalt blue, 
with fins and tail of a fine lemon yellow; 
there were others with dark blue stripes on a 
rich golden ground; some black, with silver 
spots; some red, with green fins and tail; 
others with secondary and tertiary colours 
mingled in most elaborate patterns and deli- 
cate proportions ; while one species, having a 
rich, warm green for its prevailing hue, had 
fins and tail edged with a genuine prismatic 
spectrum. 

How Insects Breatue.—If we take ‘any 
moderately large insect, say & wasp or a 
hornet, we can even see with the naked eye 
that a series of small t-like marks runs . 
along each side of the body. These apparent 
spots, which are generally eighteen or twenty 
in number, are, in fact, the apercures through 
which air is admitted into the system, and 
are generally formed in such a manner that 
no extraneous matter can by any possibility 
find entrance. Sometimes they are furnished 
with a pair of horny lips, which can be opened 
and closed at the will of the insect; in other 
cases they are densely fringed with stiff, 
interlacing bristles, forming a filter, which 
allows air, and air alone, to pass. But the 
ogunenns, of whatever character it may be, is 
always se wonderfully perfect in its action, 
that it has been found impossible to inject the 
body of a dead insect with even sc subtle a 
medium as spirits of wine, although the sub- 
ject was first immersed in the fluid, and then 
placed beneath the receiver of an air-pamp. 
The apertures are technically known as 
“spiracles”; they communicate with two 
large breathing-tubes, or trachee, which extend 
through the entire length of the body. From 
these main tubes are given off innumerable 
branches, which run in all directions, and 
continually divide and subdivide, until a 
wonderfully intricate net-work is formed, 
pervading every part of the structure, and 





penetrating even to the claws. 
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PACETIZA. 


Quvieox aT Ficuass—The daasing-master. 

A vernirmep eleck was recently found in 
Rome, which, it is thought, is an indication 
of hard times. 

“Wr wera “both victims of a ‘too heavy 
Irad,” asthe burst gun said to the stuggering 
sportsman. 

‘< Ig that.deg of yours a cross-breed ? “asked 
a,gentleman. recently, of.a countryman. ‘No, 
sit,” was thereply; ‘his mother wasa gentle, 
affectionate creatare.” 

“Dip you-do nothing to resuscitate the 
bady.?’’ was. recently. asked of a witness at a 
cotaner'’s ingnest, “ Yes, sir; we searched 
the.pockets,’’-was the reply. 

‘* You do notissem to relish wit mach this 
morning,” said a woukl-bewagto John Ran- 
dolph. “‘ You haven't tried me yet,” was the 
cutting reply. 

“Ts there nuytiing wrong in kissing?” he 
asked her. as they stood together at the garden 
gute. ‘* Oerteinhy there is,” she briskly re- 
plied; then slowly and softly added, after a 
pause: “If there's any one looking.” 

“Way, Feanky,” exelaimed » mother at 
the snmmer boarding-house, “TI never knew 
yon to ask for a second piece.of pie. at home.” 
‘T knew "twan"t no use,” said Franky as he 
proceeded with his pie-eating. 

Ix 2 chemist’s window a notice was ex- 
hibited, recommending a certain patent 
medigine, with the very dnbious heading, 
“Try one box; no other medicine wiil ever 
be taken by you.” 


Tue latest definition by a boarding. school 
young lady. “Omniscient; a four: wheeled 
carriage.” ‘Teacher (surprised) : ‘‘ Why, Miss 
Jones, you must be thinking ofan omnibus f” 
Miss J.: “Well, an omnibus will carry almost 
anything.” 

Lawver: “You say the four prisoners 
broke into your room, and alter taking posi- 
tions in the corners, each pointed a pistol 
straight at your heart. Ncw, while this was 
taking place, where were you?” Plaintiff: 
‘Oh, I was simply nowhere! ”’ 


Lapr: “‘I’m afraid, Hannsh, that thisnew 
carpet will get perfectly ruined if we don’t 
do something to:preserve it.”” Servant: “ Yes, 
ma’am, that’s true. And I think if you was 
to put «.druggist under the table, it would be 
as nice as anything.” 

An old lady was viewing the exposed stock 
of some burnt-ont draper’s « few days 
ago. The burnt-edged bales-were a!l strewn 
across the pavement. Above was a ‘sign: 
“ Another Sacrifice.” “ Another sacrifiee?” 
said the oli lady. “Yes. Burnt offer- 


imes.”” 


Jous: An’ what will you be doin’, frind, 
afcher LTavin’ college?’’ Jones: ‘ Well, 
Jubtn, you know there are always plenty of 
Qxuenings for a man of genius.’’ John (who 
does not see the connection) : “Sure, enough, 
ser; bui what will you be doin’, sor?” 

‘So you have had a quarrel ai the club 
«bout Miss Rouge, the pretty ballet dancer ?” 
 Y-a-a-s.” “Capitabthing ! Understand:you 


made a hit.” “Naw,” responded ‘the 
chivatric champion, as he rearranged the 
blind over his eyes. “Naw. Tie other 
fallow made'the hit.” 

What Bre Wovrp Say.—A gentleman who 


hed been in a town only three days, but who 
had been paying attention to a prominent 
belle, wanted*to propose, but was afraid he 
would be thought too hasty. He delicately 
broached the subject as follows :—* If I were 
to speak toyou of marriage, after having only 
made your acquaintance three days ago, what 
would you ray of it?” “ Well, I should say 
never put off till to-morrow that which you 
should have done the day before yesterday.” 





Bripext: “ The grocer, surr, with his bill.” 
Mr. Jones: ‘* Tell him I’m out. Qne's.got to 
deny himself in Lent.” 

A max breathes twenty +imes a minute, 
exeept when he is about to pat the important 
qaestion to.his best girl. Then he breathes 
twenty times a-seeond. 

‘\ Hin: “ Phere were several delightful bars 
in thatmew opera last-evening.’’ “She: “* Did 
you notice them during or ‘between the 
acts 2”? 

“ Turs is a flying visit,” 
Said young Adoloph: Groot, 
When ushered from his sweatheart’s steps 
By her big father’s boot. 


Countryman (to fat circus woman): **@osh! 
ma’am, but you ain’t half as fat as your 
picture outside.” Fat woman (complacently) : 
“No, sir; T have grown somewhat less stout 
since that portraitwas painted:” 

A Lapy writer asks: “ Why don’t bachelors 
marry?” ‘Dhat’s so—why don’t they? 
Come ‘to think about it, we shave never yet 
seen. a bachelor who'was married. It’s lamen- 
table, too. 

“Jnxs, the magazine writer, has gone to 
the dogs.” ‘No; is that so.’ “ Yes, he’s all 
broke up.” “Oh, I-knew that.” ‘“ Knew 
that?’ Oh, yes, knew he was all broken 
up! Lsaw some of his pieces—in a paper, 
you know.” 

Socrery Mansers,— How do you do, Mrs. 
Yerger?” ‘Pretty well, I thank you, Mr. 
McGinnis.” ‘‘Haye you been calling, this 
beantiful afternoon?” ‘‘ Well, not precisely. 
I started out to call on—my friend, Mrs, 
Peterby, and I got half-way there before I 
fortunately remembered.that this was her ‘ at 


| home’ day.” 


«How old areryou ?”’ asked a justice of the 
peace of “Jim” Webster, who was under 
arrest forstealing chickens. “1 dunno,” said 
the darkey. ‘* When were you born?” “What 
am de use of my tellin’ you 'boutany buffday ? 
You #in’t gwins ter makeme no buffday ‘pre- 
sent.’ 

“How does my wife take my incarcera- 
tion?” asked a convicted Mormon of a 
brother. ‘Susie cries her eyes out; Jennie 
is sad at times; Martha doesn’t seem to care 
very much; ‘Sophie. says she is going back to 
her parents in Tennessee; while Eugenia is 
already engaged again.” “Ah, my wife is a 
wonderful woman, isnt she? ” 


Az the club: “Has Boodles been fround 
this morning?” ‘Yes. He was in for a 
minute. Did you expect to see him?” 
‘* Well, the:fact is, he owes me alittle money, 
and was tosettle up to-day. Idon’t suppose 
he mentioned it to you?” “Ha! Well, not 
exactly. He.only tried to borrow it from me 
to.settle. with.” 


“Were are the songs of spring—aye, 
where are they?” asks the immortal songster, 
Keats. Well, John, the woods are full of 
them, and so are about twenty mail-bags al- 
most bursting with them from all parts of the 
conniry on their way to:this.office, And they 
are all full-of ‘‘ woo” and * coo,” ‘‘ flowers’’ 
and “showers,” and ‘‘ bowers,” ‘ braoks” 
and “nooks,” “rose”? and ‘ blows,” and 
“love” and: “ dove,” &c. 


Amone the advertisements in a German 
paperappeared the following: “The gentle- 
man who found a purse;with money in the 
Blumenstrasse is requested to forward it to 
the address:of ‘the loser, as he is-recognived.”’ 
A few days‘afterwards the reply was inserted: 
“The recognised gentleman who picked up a 
purse in'the Blumenstrasse requests the loser 
to-call at his house.” ‘ 


Savinc Her tHe Trovere.— You needn’t 
bother about having the parlour swept to- 
day,’’ was the remark of a youth to his sister 
as he started to school. ‘ What on earth do 
you mean, George?” ‘ Well, I heard father 
tell mother that if that young man.of yours 
came to-night he'd wipe the floor with him.” 








Harri.y Mazenep.— ‘‘Baiher,”’ gaid a 
newly-married yonth, ‘I've discovered that 
my wife is a fool.” “Say nothing, my son, 
say nothing about it, and .everybody will 
think you are. happily metched.’’ 

He Hap Asxep Hun.—*\Say, Mr. 'Goggle- 
scope, what do-you eumertoour house’se often 
for?” “Now, Tommy, you must ask your 
sister Clara that when sire comes into the 
parlour—jast ask ’her.” ‘“Well, did, and she 
said-she'd be blessed:if she knew.” 

A Lerrtz Bati-Piaver Comes ro Grier.— 
Stern Parent: ‘Here, here! What's all that 
racket? Mirror broken, two vases demolished 
—what are you doing?” Small Son: “We 
was just ss for the opening of the sea- 
son.” “Very . Jast come up into the 
garret, and lil exeréise-you. Tl! find the'bat 
and ‘you can furnish’ the. bawl.” 

A Corp Dax Waen He Lert.—A fraveller 
for a firm of wine merchants-gives a terrible 
account of the intense cold in Sweden: ‘In 
Haparanda, the day before I left I attended a 
performance at the theatre. It was a traged; 
Everybody wept; but.it was so terribly cold 
that the tears.of the spectators in the upper 
gilleries fell like hail-stones.among the occn- 
pants of the pit.” 

Way He Loven rez Pree Most.—Mrs. 
Brown.is much given to gadding. §he is 
evetlastingly on the streets, while Colonel 
Brown is much given to staying at home 
and smoking his pipe. ~‘‘I believe yon. love 
your nasty old pipe more than you do me,” 
she remarked, indignantly. “Ido. My pipe 
doesn't go. ont as.often.as you do.” 


Coutmn’r Feor Hen.—Mr. Dusenberry :‘‘We'l, 
I'll admit, dear, that-it was a little late when 
Icame home. Oh, it was just astonishing the 
way he brought-music ont of that instrument. 
Being himself a great;composer——”’ Mrs. 
Dusenberry : “Yes, no@oubt, sir. I noticed 
you brought a good deal of him with you.” 
“fh, my dear? A good deal of what?’’ 
“Of the great composer. I found a half-filled 
flask in your pocket ‘this morning.” 

‘« Au, let me see your watch,” said Mr..A..to 
Mr. B., who, with a party, were camping out. 
‘“T set mine by it two weeks ago, knowing you 
thought it so.remarkable a timepiece, and I 
want to.comparethemnow. Why, see here— 
they are on the very minute!’ B.: ‘“‘ Why, 
yes; but.I carelessly let mine run down.last 
night.” A.: “ You don’t say so! And what 
did youset.itby.?” B,: “I set.it this morn- 
ing. by yours.” 

He stood by his cold hearthstone and 
pressed both hands to his ‘throbbing temple, 
while his glaring eyeballs rolled wildly. Poised 
in mid air, he saw a straw-coloured dog with 
a blue tail; coiled upon the table was a bow- 
legged sowke with a crimson tongue, while 
from his stippers peered green turtles, who 
wagged their horrid heads. “ Got ‘em again! ”’ 
groaned the victim. But it was notso. His 
wife had been to the Japanese village, and had 
not returned empty-handed. 


Fonp Huszanp: ‘‘ Well, my dear, what are 
you sobbing about?” Young wife: ‘‘ Why, 
that sponge cake I sent to the agricultural 
fair has just taken the first prize. Boo-hoo! ” 
Fond Husband: ‘‘ What is thereto cry about 
in that? You ought to feel proud, my dear, 
of your knowledge of ‘the culinary art.” Young 
Wife: “But you don't understand. The 
jadges gave it theaward as the best specimen 
of concrete sent in. Boo-hoo!” 


Too Stow ror Insvrance.— Mrs. Mac- 
goonigal, don’t you think your husband would 
like to have his life insured, so that you would 
be provided for at his death?” asked an in- 
surance agent, ‘*No,sor! Oidon’s! Oi’ve 
troid ’im wunst before.” ‘‘ You don’t mean 
to say you have.already tried’ to have him in- 
sure his life!” ‘‘No,sor. But whin a mon 
would go through the war widout gettin’ kilt, 
an’ so deprive ’is widder of a dacent or arg 
he is too slow entoirely to haye his loife in- 
sured, do yer moind?” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tr Queen is:coming, we are happy to say, 
more and more into society. Her Majesty 
has been exceedingly busy of late, what with 
the grand ceremony of the opening of the 
« Golinderies,” as the Indian and Colonial 
Bxhibition ‘hasbeen dubbed, the Drawing 
Room, and the visit to Liverpool, and it is 
pleasant to learn that her health is in no wise 
affected. 


Ar: the Drawing Room,.at which there’ were 
three ‘hundred presentations, Her Majesty 
wore 2 magnificent train of black plush and 
Sicilian, over.a, petticoat. of Sicilian and plash 
again mingled, the trimmings being black silk 
and beantifal Irish.guipure lace. The Queen 
received the presentees ‘while sitting in a 
somewhat low chair—an arrangement Her 
Majesty finds exceedingly comfortable, and 
one that reduces fatigue toa minimum. But 
the ladies presented will have to practise 
curtseying lower that ever, for the Queen's 
altered position demands a more complete 
obeisance. According to‘ contemporary one 
lady, more renowned for her plain-speaking 
than her choice of words,:remarked bluntly, 
“One has ‘to ourt-sey till one actually squats 
upon the ground.” 


The Princess of Wales was.in a lovely pie 


bine dress, the train of which was of velvet, 
andthe skirt of crépe, with beautifal groups 
of ostrich feathers. Her eldest danghter wore 
a white tulle petticoat and a striped silk 
train. 

The Countess of Rosebery was remarkable 
as usual, wearing.a,silver grey satin.dachesse, 
trimmed with priceless flounces of point 
d’Alengon; covaage to correspond, with dia- 
monds and rabies ; train draped over dress of 
same shade of satin ; magnificent diamonds. 

Lady Charles Beresford was in heliotrope 
satin, with underdress of ‘fine crépe, trimmed 
with cascafles of same, embroidered and 
festooned with clusters.of shaded heliotcope, 
knots of «satin, and roses; ‘train of richest 
heliotrope satin antique, similarly trimmed to 
skirt.. Indeed, the dresses of all were more 
than usually i while: contempor- 
ary tells us ‘the jewellery shown was the finest 
ever known. “More than one lady wore jewels 
worth far more ‘than a King’s ransom, espe- 
cially.if theaverage monarch were valued.at.his 
just werth. The Marchioness of London. 
derry’s famous diamonds were especially 
notatle, and were enhanced as to their beauty 
by her.superb dress of white satin with crépe 
drapery and crystal fringe, the train and 
bodice being of white frise velvet, lined with 
satin and trimmed with satin and velvet 
ribben bows. The Marehioness of Down- 
shire’s train #nd bodiee of rich black pearl 
brocaile lined with the same shade of duches3e 
satin, and trimmed with orépe, and the 
underskirt openin-frontand showing a white 
satin petticoat beneath, was also remarkable, 
especially as the sarge was garnished with 
some-very fine diam fe 

Tus marriage of Mr. Laurence George 
Deummond, Seots Guards, only son of 
Admiral the Hon. Sir James Drummond, 
G.C.B., Usher of the ‘Black Rod, with 
Katherine Mary, second daughter of Mr. 
Lindsay Antrobus, which recently took place 
at §t, Margaret's, Westminster, wus one of 
the most stylish of the season. The bride 
entered the church at half- eleven, lean- 
ing on her father's erm, and-was received by 
her six bridesmaids, sisters of the bride and 
bridegroom, She was attired in white.satin, 
the train made long, and the petticoat drawn 
up on one side; there was not a particle of 
trimming anywhere on the dress, and 
bodice was cut square and filled in with lisse, 
a spray ofrreal orange blossom being fastened 
in one corner of the square; a small spray of 
the-same flower in the hair, and a talle-veil, 
—_ covered the dress beliind, completed the 

tte, 





STATISTICS. 


os 


Tx 1851 there were fifty-one Science and Art 
schools in Great Britain. “Now there are 
1,927 of these institutions, with 87,777 stu- 
dents in ecience. The entire educational 
establishment is under Governmentcontrol. 

Tue InrsH Psoruz. — The ‘population of 
Ireland has been as high as 8,175,124 in 
1841. From 1815 onward, owing to potato 
disease and consequent’ bad'times, emigration 
went on till 1881, when the census showed 
® reduction of, as nearly as possible, three 
millions, or 873 per cent, This emigration 
continues, with fluctuating rates, mainly to 
the United States. 

Sratistics show that over ninety per cent. 
of mad dogs are retrievers, or animals classed 
ag retrievers. So says Mr. H. M. Tomlin in 
a letter to. Nature. But his calculations must 
not be accepted im their entirety without 
stronger proof. “Retrievers have the reputa- 
tion.of being uacertain in taeir temper, .but 
this is mo necessary proof of a tendency to 
go mad. 





GEMS. 


TRAVELLERS change their guineas, noi.their 
characters. 

Farra always implies.disbelief of a lesser 
fact in favour of a greater. 

As:reasonably expect oaks from a mushroom 
bed as great and ¢urable profits from small 
and hasty effcrts. 

Tue eye of the master will do more work 
than both of his hands. Not-to oversee work- 
men is to leave your purse open. 

A syop.is that:man er woman who is-atways 
pretending to something “better — especially 
richer or more fashionable—than they are. 

Taz humble and contented man pleases 
himself innocently and easily, while the ambi- 
tious man attempts to please others sinfully 
and difficultly. 

You have enough understanding to make 
it wicked that you should add one more:to 
the women who hinder men's lives ‘from 
having any nobleness.in them. 

Wuen ‘the forenoons of life are wasted 
there is not much hope of a peaceful and 
fruitful evening. Suu.risings and sun-set- 
settings are closely connected in every expe- 
rience. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASUPSS. 


Lemon Pupprne.—Beat the yolks ef two 
eggs in a pudding-dish; add two cupfnis of 
sugar; dissolve four ‘teaspoonfals of corn 
flour in a little cofd water; stir into it 
two teacupfuls of boiling water; put in the 
juice of two lemons with the grated peel; 
mix all together withu tesspoonfal.of batter, 
bake about fifteen minutes. When done 
spread over the top'the besten whites of two 
eggs, previously sweetened with white sugar; 
let if brown a moment.in the oven. Serve 
either cold or hot. 


Portzp Mrars.—This is ‘a nice way to use 
up remains of cold moeats-of various kinds— 
poultry, game, &c. Put the meat into.amoxtar, 
pound it thoroughly, carefully removing all 

ieces of skin, gristle, or sinew. Add season- 
ings according to taste, being particular to 
mix well; then press it tightly into small, 
neat jars. Melt some butter, or very good 
lard, and when just warm pour it over the 
potted meat, thus.rendering air-tight. Store 
the jars in.a-dry but cool place, and the con- 
tents will keep good ‘for a considerable time. 
These potted meats are used as 


delicious relishes, to spread upon ‘slices of 
bread-and:butter, and are always acceptable 
at either breakfast, luncheon, or tea, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





Love or Pratsz.—A love of praise is common 
to all humanity, and is a counterpart and 
balance of that which we call pride. Bat the 
word pride is offensive and usually conveys the 
idea of an improper feeling. It is conscious 
value of one's self. Itis.the senso of individual 
rights, one’s personality, the inherent right to 
be what we are, seff-estimation. To be sure 
you have a right to your own judgment and 
personality, but these men haye a right to 
judge.you, and: what they think you do well 
they praise you for, and you have that in you 
which makes praise very sweet. So there are 
these two qualities, one preserving the indi- 
viduality of a man in all his rights ; the other 
making him sensitive to the reflected.influence3 
of those around him. 


Sizzr—Some people require more sleep 
than-others; so get all you individaally need. 
It is during the wakeful hours that the museles 
and the nervous system ‘and brain expend 
their energies. Muscles are partially recruited 
daring the day by nourishment taken, but the 
great recuperating work of the nerves and 
brain.is done during sleap. Such recupera- 
tion must at least equal the expenditure made 
through the’ day or else the brain is ill-nour- 
ished, waates, withers. Persons who, in early 
English history, were condemned to death by 
being prevented from sleeping, always died 
raving maniacs. Persons who are starved to 
death snffer brain starvation also, and pass 
into hallucinations and then into insanity. 


Woman’s Worx.—A well-known magazine 
says a few pleasant words for working women: 
—*‘ The assertion that no woman who earns 
her:own living does soforthe loveof work, but 
merely because she is‘compelled to work, has, 
as far as I have been able to ascertain by com- 
ing in contact with workers of all classes, no 
foundation whatever. ‘The factory girl and 
the: laundress who understood their work, have 
told me without hesitation that they would 
rather work than do nothing, and all up the 
social scale itihas been thesume ; but the more 
intélligent‘and intellectual the working woman, 
the more earnest and enthusiastic about her 
work have I invariably found her to be. Bat 
once more I would say what has been said 
again and again, that: withont thorough train- 
ing no woman ‘will-ever succeed in doing her 
work'to her own or to her employer's satisfac- 
tion, and if this fact is well understood by 
parents and teachers of the girls, the chief 
difficulty in the way of the advancement of 
women will be removed.”’ 


Bourmt  Cusroms.—A correspondent at 
Athens gives an account of many curious 
burial custom: ‘peculiar to Greece, which 
lately came under his notice: A piece of linen 
as wide as the body, and twice.as long, was 
doubled, and. «hole large-enough for the head 
cutoutof is..in thia:the body:was:wrapped and 
then dressed in new clothes, and more espe- 
cially new.shoes. Beneath the head was placed 
a pillow fulleof lemon leaves. In the mouth 
was put a bunch of violets, and around the 
temples 2.chaplet of flowers. ‘These are used 
only for the unmarried, and must be white. 
Both head and feet were tied with bands 
made.for the,purpose, which were unloosed at 
the edge of the grave, when the coffin was 
about to be closed. A small coin (a relic of 
the fee to the ferryman) was placed in the 

ofthe hand, At Athens.» sou is dropped 
into the coffin. The greatest attention is given 
to this point. In removing the ‘body the feet 
always go first. A priest came on three suc- 
cessive days to sprinkle the room, famigate 
it, and repeat.certain prayers, as for that 
riod after death it was supposed to be 
ted. After burial, women are hired to 
keep « light burning over the grave till the 
body is.supposed to be decomposed. To assist 
this, the bottom of »modern Greek coffins is of 
lattice-work. Every Saturday the poor of 
Athens places on the graves.of their friends 
eatables of the sort they used’to like, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





L. R—We do not Insert matrimonial correspondence. 


A R. E.—Glycerine diluted with pure cologne will 
whiten and soften the skin. 


Aw Ovp Marb.—A pleasing, ex; ive face, to which 
the photograph evidently does not do justice. 

S. T.—The following is perfectly legal, ‘‘I hereby 
give you notice to gait your service this day month,” the 
Jate being prefixed. 

Miss 8.—There is no effectual method of removin 
small-pox marks, Several have been tried, but withou 
avail. 


E. H. W.—1, The colour of the hair sent us is dark 
brown. 2 Your handwriting msy be impraved by 
daily practice. y 

Tsssa.—Sulphur soap is highly recommended for 
rough, pimply skins, but it seems possible that 
it can be depended upon as a tan-remover. 


Bearrice (Cirencester).—1. Tied with white is brizht 
aubarn; tied with black, flaxen. 2, See answer to 
“*M. P. M.” and “‘X,. Y. Z.” ab.ve, 


D. M.—Make Soqutey at any leading local book- 
shop; but we cannot advertise this oo og: the 
address of a firm or firms dealing exclusively in law- 
books. 


Betta.—You have neglected to state the cause of 
the disagreement between yourself and your lever, and 
conseq"iently we cannot advise you what to do in order 
to bring about a reconciliation. 


C. R. C.—The lady is, we believe, a resident of Paris, 
but we are not possessed of her street or house address. 
Perhans this information may be gained from some 
theatrical newspaper. 


D. 8.—A dark-brown lock of hair, as soft and as fine 
as the average. We never recommend the use of dyes, 


A. G H—Ip ha is eti employed to 
Lisgust tipplers with liquor, but it should not be used 
for that purpose unless prescribed by a physician, as an 
overdose might produce dangerous effects. 


Atty.—Though thimbles have been in use only about 
two hundred years, it is not positively known who first 
— _ Some writers they came f:om 
Hollaa 


A B. T.—1. It would be more in keeping with your 
maidenliks modesty to get an introduction to the 
gentleman before inditing verses in hfs prais>. Perhaps 
ie nen a find that it was “love's labour lost.” 

. Beaut le 


F. F.—1. Neither system is in legal existence. 2. 
The cork soles worn inside of boots and shoes are of 
benefit to thoss who suffer from cold feet in winter, and 
are always in demand. Their use is recommended by 
physicians. 


D. L.—Handwriting No. 1 indicates a strong-willed 
temperament, some of the lines, however, showing a 
lack of nerve-power ; No. 2 does not indicate a very 
great amount of strength of character, beimg nervous 
and straggling in its formation. 





E. D—-Peter Parley was aname assumed by Samuel 
Griswold, who was born in Ridgefield, Connecticut, 
U.8 , on Aug 10, 1798. He died in thit city on May 9, 
1860 His Peter Parley series of juvenile books made 
more than one hundred volumes. A number cf spurious 
works were published under his pseudonym. 


Mary.—l. Here is a very appropriate acrostic for the 


name of “May”: 
** May all good angels guard her night and day, 
And, after many years, when old and grey, 
Youth in her feelings make each month a May.” 


2. Passable penminship. 3. Sunday, August 15, 1869. 


Amy.—The following recipe is highly recommended 
for rheumatism, sprains, brutees, and lameness :—Mix 
together two ounces of spike, two ounces of origanum, 
two ounce: of hemlock, two ounces of wormwood, four 
ounces of sveet of], two ounces of spirit of ammonia, 
and two ounces of gum camphor. Add one quart 95 
per cent. alcohol. Mix well together and bottle. 


L. C. C.—1. When a gentleman is paying attention to 
a laly, he should always ask her to accompany him to 
the theatre, party or other place of amusement, and 
not thiak that because she looks upon his suit with 
favour thit such invitation is unnecessary. Tho young 
lady had good reason for resenting your boorish 
conduct, and nothing remains for you to do but make 
an apology for the thoughtless neglect. 2. A tolerably 
fair band writing. 


8S. N. D.—1. July 12, 1832, fell on Th ; Oct. 29, 
1365, 0m Monday. 2. The Duke (Charles) of Brunswick, 
who was one of the sons of the Prusstan general in the 
Napoleonic wars, died childless in Geneva on Aug. 19, 
1873 His various treasures were bequeathed to the city 
of Geneva, but the will was disputed by his brother 
William, who ascended the throne (Charles having been 
f rmally deposed) on April 25, 1831, and who is said to 
have bequeathed, in the event of his dying childless, the 
whole of his estates t» the Emperor of Austria. Had 
the ex-duke (Charles) left children, they would, in all 
probability, have inherited his vast possessions, and 
there would have no controverry, as at present, as 
to their rightful disposition. 





M. P. M. & X. Y. Z.~You can use nothing which 
will not gor erred injure the hair, and we must, 
therefore, respectfully decline. 


E. R.—A trance state is something resembling 
catalepsy, which is a sudden suspension of the action 
of the senses and of volition, the bedy and limbs pre- 
screing the position given them, while the actioa of the 
heart and lungs continues. 


L. A. B. H.—1. You will obtain all information by 
writing to the Secretary at War, War Office, Pali-mall 
2. Bright brown, piak, or very light blue are the most 
suitable of the b t colou’s. Black trimmed with 
eaten and cardinal feathers would also suit, as the lady 

pale. 

F, F, W.—The area of Paris pr _-2 at different dates 
is shown in the following table :—Under Julius Cesar, 
87 acres; Philip Augustus, 625; Charles VI, 1,084; 
Henry IIT, 1,193; Louis XIII, 1,408; Louis XIV., 
2,728; Louis XVI, 8,708; Napoleon Iil, 18,315, or a 
little more than 28 1-2 squares miles. 

P. R. R—The name of “ Zoe” is derived from the 
out, and signifies life. Place these lines in her 

um : = 

“ Zealous admirers who thy worth proclaim, 

On wings of praise, exalting thus thy name, 
Expect reward—thy smile, worth more than fame.” 


Daisy.—1. It is generally caused by severe congestion 
of the liver. Itis not at all infectious or dangerous. 
2. For the fect—they should be bathed with salt and 
water—rock salt or sea salt being the best, and woollen 
socks always worn. Beef tea isa good diet for such a 
patient. Itis best taken cold. 3. Just about the age. 
Writing very good ; stands in no need of improvement. 


LOVE’S ANSWEB, 


How veg e wife aoe - should love truly, 
Trusting onour and candour securely, 
Judging all faults with tenderest kindness, 
Hi ng thy foibles with womanly kindness. 


How should a wife love? Not wildly or madly, 
Grieving o’er absence despatringly, sadly ; 

But cheerfully, actively, asking ia Le Any 

To bear all thy troubles and lighten life’s cares. 


Thus should a wife love! thus shall I love, 
Striving my truth and devotion to prove. 

Hope scattereth shadows. I see my path clearly. 
Trusting thy heart and loving thee dearly, 
Dearest of husbands, the kindest and best, 
Sccure in the sunshine of life let us rest. :* 


P. M. D.—The following tonic Is recommended to 
those who have drank to excess, and wish to reform :— 
Take five grains of sulphate of quinine, ten drops of 
aromatic sulphuric acid, half-an-ounce of the compound 
tincture of gentian, two drachms of the compound 
tincture of carJamoms, one and a-half ounces of ginger 
syrup, and two ounces of water. Mix. Dose, a table- 
spoonful taken three times a day. 


D. 8, S.—To make Liebig’s extract of meat, cut the 
lean of fresh-killed meat very small, put it into eight 
times ite weight of cold water, and heat it gradually to 
the nt. When it has bofled for a few 
minutes, it through a cloth, and evaporate the 
Hauer quatly by water-bath to a soft mass. Two pounds 
ot mea i yield one ounce o‘ @xt-act. F.t must be 
carefully excluded, or it will noc keep. 


R. C. W.—1. Having beea regularly introduced to a 
gentleman, a lady should recogn'se him in the street, 
‘even though he is a professional cricketer,” unless 
by reason of some circums ance that has occurred since 
the introduction he has forfeited the honour of such 
2. Rose-bud’s hair is a beautiful auburn, 
while Violet’s is coal-black. The latter is a pura 
brunette ; the former being a semi-blonde, her hazel 
oe yao epee mage as a —— 8. The 
style of your r, spelling, compositi.n ani pen- 
manship, is first-class. 3 
G. F. F.—Gum-arabic is used in medicine chiefly as a 
——a but it is a good article of diet in cases of high 
febrile inflammat.ry action, requiring a rigid 
regimen. Its nutritive properties nave been dented, 
notwithstindiog it has been in m cases, for a short 
period, the exclusive food and of thesick. Six 
ounces a day are said to be sufficient tosustain life for a 
time in a healthy adult. It is best ey or by dis- 
solving an ounce of the gum in a pint of boiling water, 
and allowiag the solution to cool. An ex-ellent demul- 
cent, called gum-pectoral, is made by dissolving equal 
= of gum-arabic and sugar in water, and evaporatin 
y means of a water-bath. It is held in the mouth, a 
allowed slowly to dissolve. 


G. H. M.—Diastillation purifies water from every thing 
except traces of organic matter, but it is a process too 
troublesome for general employment. Chemical agents 
axe Sometimes made use of to free water f om par- 
ticular ingredients. Alum, two or three grains to a 
quart, will cleanse muddy water. The alum decomposes 
the carbona‘e of lime; sulphate of lime is found in 
solution, and the alumina is precipitated ia flocks, carry- 
ing with it mechanical impurities. Though this process 
renders the water clear, it adds nothing to the health. 
fulness, but renders {t even barier, by converting the 
carbonate into sulphate of lime, Filtration rem >yes all 
insects, living beiogs, and all sus sended impurities, but 
it does not deprive water: f the substances it holds in 
solution. It would be better to boil the water first ard 
filter it afterwards. 


F. N.—1. Monday, December 29, 1862; Tuesday, 
January 6, 1863. 2. Light-brown hatfr, 8. From the 
description given, you would be classed as a demi- 
blonde. 4. Both writingand 
couli be improved by consstentious practice. 5. 
Slightly above the average in wei,ht. 


Crsstz.—1. A young lady, accompanied by an escort, 
would be commi no breach oi impropriety or 
etiquette by attending a dance or party given at a first- 
class hotel. 2. Is isa lock of very ty blonde hair. 
8 Remarkably neat penmanship; far ai the usual 
average. Doubtless you are possessed of a most 
lov.ble, genial disposition. 

T. D. J.—1. Marry the man of your choice, and do 
not allow yourself to be coerced into a ma e with 
one twenty years senior. At the same it 
wee ae to wait until the o- oF yd 


F. W. M.—1. Powdered sulphur is said to be a good 
remedy for daniraff. Put half-an-ounce in a quart of 
water and bottle it for use—say twice a week—satu- 
rating the ecalp well each time. If after using it the 
h,ir should be dry, apply a very little oil or pomatum, 
2. No . 8. You can judge of hts partiality for you 
by his at-entions, 


G. M C.—Indite these lines in the boy's album :— 


“Go search for joys, thou youthful one, 

Bat not for joys of earth ; 

Ob, higher be thine aim t an this! 
§ ek those of heavenly birth. 

Let Wisdom be thy counse!l r, 
Nor from her guidance cease ; 

‘ Her ways are of pleasantness, 
And all her paths are peace.’” 


H. W. M.—To make el wine, pick the berries 
when quite ripe, put them into astone ja -, and set them 
in an oven, erina of boiling water, until the jar 
is hot through. Then take them out, and strain them 
through a coarse sieve. ueez> the berries, and put 
the juice into a clean ves To every quart of juice 
put one pound of fine sugar. Let it boil, and skim it 
well. When clear and fine, it iato acask. To 
every ten gallons of wine one ounce of isinglass 
dissolved tv cider, and six eggs well beaten up. Close 
up the cask, let it stand for six months, and then the 

© will be ready fur bottling. 


C. W. H.—To make oleomargarine, f esh meat cut 
fine, a small portion of carbo: of sods, and sheeps’ 
stomachs, also cut fine, are put into a vessel with water 
and heated to 113 degrees F. This causes the fat to 
sep state from the cellular tissue, and being subjec'ed to 
great pressure it separates into a firm stearine and 
palmitine, and an oll which on cooling has the consis- 
tence of butter. This sub tance, white liquid, is com- 
bined with about its own volume of a mixture of equal 
perts of milk and wa‘er. Some water, in which cows’ 
udders con‘ milk glands have been digested, is 
added, with a little annatto for colouriog, and the mix- 
ture is then churned. On cooling th> fatty mat‘er 
collects in a manner resem toat when cream is 
churned to batter. The artificial butter is washe1 with 
cold water and salted like n tural butter. 


P. B. A agen is not naturally a great eater, but 
if temptei with dainties he will eat to a gorging. Stale 
bread crumbs soaked in water, unhulled rice, crushed 
corn, and a little hemp-seed may be given him as com- 
mon food, with occasionally dry cracker crumbs, a piece 
of apple, and carrots either cooked or raw. For sor: 
feet, bathe the 11m? or swollen parts in wa m rum and 
water, and put abundance of sind in his cage. If 
attacked by fits, sprinkle his head and shoulders with 
cold water. If he pecks his feathers, his food should be 
confined to cooling dry articles, such that will not excite 
skin rumours. Avoid the use of salt always. Provide 
him with fresh water, and if vermin appear, a 
little of the Peraian insect powder blown in the plumage 
will socn rid him of these pests. The Nor h American 
psrr-t is represented as quiet and docile, and not in- 
clined to talk when first caged, but good treatment will 
have its usual effect in time, and loosen his , as 
well as put astop to snapping at the fingers of those 
who essay to caress him. @ parrots generally kept as 
pets are the green South American parrot, and the grey 

with ecwlet tail, from West Africa. The grey 
parrot is noted for its tameness and pover of imitating 
sounds. Parrots will frequeatly live seventy-five years, 
and some have reached nearly one hundred years, Tho 
North American parrot is about the size of the grcy. 
His colour is gold and green. 
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